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Investment: The placing of capital in a more 
__———— . . 
or less permanent way, mainly for the income 
to be derived therefrom. 


Speculation: Operations wherein intelligent 
foresight ts employed for the purpose of de- 
riving a profit from price changes. 
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has been said, as large a propor- 

tion of business is done in Wall 

Street on the highest plane of in- 
tegrity and ability as on any other 
street. To be sure, there are fakes 
and crooks and rascals, but I believe 
that the percentage is no larger there 
than elsewhere. I have the pleas- 
ure of knowing personally a good 
many of the Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange, some of them 
intimately, and I believe that the Gov- 
ernors of the Stock Exchange are just 
as anxious to have things right as the 
Governor’s commission or the Govern- 
or himself. I believe that the repre- 
sentatives of the Governors of the Ex- 
change have made a very favorable im- 
pression upon the commission appoint- 
ed by the Governor, and I am hopeful 
that the report that they make, when 
we get it, will not make unfavorable 
reading. At the same time they will 
have to make some suggestions and 


bs of an address delivered at West Side Y. 
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criticisms, for they have been ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and have got 
to make good. But if the suggestions 
are wise and prudent, I believe that no 
one will be more heartily in favor of 
adopting them than the Governors of 
the Stock Exchange and the others 
down there. 


After all this has been said, we, 
nevertheless, must admit, and frankly, 
that there is a very widespread and 
deep-seated feeling of hostility in the 
public mind towards Wall Street and 
the Stock Exchange. A good many 
papers, journals and magazines find it 
profitable to publish articles catering 
to that sentiment. The proprietor of 
a large magazine recently told me thet 
it would not be safe or wise for any 
magazine to attempt to publish a series 
in defense of Wall Street; there would 
be no demand for it, the subscription 
list would fall away and the gate re- 
ceipts would diminish rapidly. 
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Why is this so? I believe a good 
many reasons could account for it, 
some of which appear to me to be 
the following: 

There has been, during the last five 
or ten years, a very marked and rapid 
increase in socialistic sentiment in this 
country, one phase of which is antag- 
onism to wealth. Quite a number oi 
men who figure in the public eye as 
our most wealthy citizens are connect- 
ed directly or indirectly more or less 
closely with Wall Street. Another rea- 
son is that the few men who have gone 
wrong in Wall Street (I say “few” 
advisedly, because I believe they are 
comparatively very few), have con- 
ducted their operations on such a large 
scale that they have involved a great 
many others with them, and they have 
achieved a great deal of notoriety 
through the columns and pages de- 
voted to them in the newspapers. In 
that way the impression goes around 
that that kind of thing is a sample of 
Wall Street and not the exception. 

Perhaps another reason we might 
give could be summed up in one word 
—Lawson. Perhaps, for another rea- 
son, it is true that a great many peo- 
ple attempt to make money in Wall 
Street speculating, and come out at 
the wrong end of the horn. It seems 
as though nearly everybody was burn- 
ing with something inside of them 
which led them, before they got 
through, to take a “flyer” in Wall 
Street, and as nine times out of ten, 
or, perhaps, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, they lose money, there is a 
tendency to feel that they have a 
grievance against Wall Street. 

For these reasons, perhaps, and a 
number of others which will suggest 
themselves to you, this feeling exists. 
But I am sure that if all the facts were 
known as they are and the whole state 
of the case exhibited in such a way 
that the good and the bad could be 
sized up in their real proportions, this 
feeling would undoubtedly be very 
much softened. Yet I am not claim- 
ing that Wall Street is by any means 
perfect. 

As I have’ watched “the game” pro- 
ceed down there for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, it seems to me that the trouble 
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may be very largely summed up in 
two words—TOO MUCH. Wal! 
Street overdoes things. This is not a 
tendency that is confined by any means 
to Wall Street; it is a national char- 
acteristic of the American people and 
crops out everywhere. We are a peo- 
ple of about ninety millions, intelli- 
gent, active and industrious, fond of 
working, fond of making money and 
very fond of spending it after we have 
made it. We go in for size. We like 
very much to have an office building 
that is the largest in the world, and 
put a tower on one corner of it that is 
the tallest tower in the world. We 
like to break records. We are living 
in a country that is a sort of a record- 
breaker itself, a country which last 
year produced over seven billion dol- 
lars in values out of the ground; a 
country in which the hens lay five hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of eggs 
each year. When you get this kind of 
a combination, this kind of a people, 
living in this kind of a country, when 
we get a-going we hit up a tremendous 
pace. 

There is a speed limit beyond which 
it is unsafe for automobiles to go, and 
similarly there is a speed limit beyond 
which it is not safe for business to go. 
But, ignoring the experiences of the 
past and all the rules of safety on the 
road, we plunge ahead on this business 
“joy ride,” and before long something 
looms up that corresponds to a curve 
or a telegraph pole; and then comes 
the crash and the long period of recu- 
peration. The “joy ride” becomes, in 
the Wall Street manifestation of this 
symptom, a bull market, booming 
along tremendously; one thing and 
another answers the purpose of the 
curve and the telegraph pole. Some- 
thing looms up unexpectedly. The 
crash is the panic, and the long period 
of recuperation is the long period ol 
business dulness that always follows 
a panic. 


And so we have these alternate 


booms and panics in Wall Street, and 
these are the “lights and shadows” of 
Wall Street; and as Wall Street is a 
very sentimental and sensitive place, 
the lights are very bright and the 
shadows are very dark. 




















WALL STREET OBSERVATIONS 


Having been down there so long, I 
think I have earned the right to “rem- 
inisce,” and this is the first chance I 
have had. With your permission I 
should like to go back a little over 
some of these panics. 

I went down to Wall Street to com- 
mence an important business career in 
1883, as a clerk in a banking house. It 
was a very stormy day, I remember, 
and in order to make a good impres- 
sion I bought a handsome silver-han- 
dled silk umbrella, which I stood in 
the corner. When I went to look for 
it it was gone. This confirmed the 
stories I had heard about Wall Street. 

One year after I went down there 
we had a panic. (It was after I had 
been down there a year in the sense of 
time, not in the sense of cause and ef- 
fect.) The firm with which I was em- 
ployed had been doing so much too 
much that when they failed they car- 
ried along a number of other concerns 
and practically closed their doors. 
There was a distressing time. I had 
no interest in the market at that time. 
The only thing at stake for me was my 
six dollars a week. (I started in 1883 
at five dollars and was promptly raised 
in 1884 to six.) I think that was the 
only panic J ever really enjoyed. I re- 
call, on the day of the greatest excite- 
ment, that I rushed out at the earliest 
moment for lunch and joined with 
great enthusiasm in the _ excited 
throngs that were going up and down 
Wall Street, and pushed into the lines 
of several runs on savings banks, in 
none of which I had any deposit. 

We ran along for a while until 1890, 
when we struck another panic. I re- 
member the date very well, November, 
1890, for I was down South on my 
wedding tour at the time. I was play- 
ing whist one evening at the hotel— 
this fatal evening—when I received a 
telegram saying that Baring Brothers 
had failed, things were upset, and I 
had better come back. Of course they 
were upset, for at that time the failure 
of Baring Brothers was just about as 
much of a market crisis as the failure 
of J. P. Morgan & Company would be 
tomorrow. One of the men with whom 
I was playing that evening was the 
president of one of the large banks 
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here in the city. He died about three 
months afterwards, and it turned out 
that he was short with the bank some 
three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the telegram that I read to 
him that night probably was the read- 
ing of his doom. He had been doing 
too much. 

In 1892 we left Brown Brothers & 
Company and started in on the Stock 
Exchange. In 1893 we had another 
panic. I moved in 1883, and a year 
later we had a panic. I changed in 
1892, and a year later we had another 
panic. I changed in 1896, and we had 
a panic a year later. Keep your eye 
on me, and the next time I move, get 
short of the market! = 

1893 was called a “currency” panic. 
It looked as though the country was 
sliding on a silver basis, which meant 
a readjustment of values. Nobody 
knew just exactly just what it did 
mean. Asa result, everybody was lay- 
ing hands on all the gold coin and gold 
certificates they could get, either them- 
selves or through the leading money 
brokerage houses, and as a result cur- 
rency became very scarce. I remem- 
ber walking down Wall Street with 
one hundred thousand dollars in a bag, 
for which I had to pay four thousand 
dollars premium. I think that was a 
higher premium than we reached in 
the panic of 1907. 

That was shortly after we had start- 
ed business, and we had not gotten 
going enough to be doing a very large 
business, so we were not in very great 
danger. At the same time we were 
very much disturbed, and I remember 
my partner, Mr. Mabon, saying he 
could not stand it. He said we ought 
to sell something more and get in a 
perfectly easy condition. I told him 
he could not sell too much of anything 
to suit me. He went to the Stock Ex- 
change, and when he returned, I asked 
him, “What did you sell?” “I sold a 
hundred Erie at eight!” “Why,” I 
said, “George, that is only eight hun- 
dred dollars. That won’t do us any 
good.” “Well,” he said, “that is all I 
could think of that we had.” (Eight 
was the lowest price that Erie ever 
sold at; it never went one-quarter low- 
er. And the gentleman for whom we 
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sold it, without his knowledge, as a 
result of the sale, owed us a thousand 
dollars, and owes it yet.) 

Things were moving along lively 
then. The next panic came along in 
1895—this was a great time to start 
a business. In December, 1895, a week 
before Christmas, the market looked 
just as normal and healthy as the mar- 
ket looked today, but at twelve 
o’clock noon a message was sent in 
by President Cleveland to Congress, 
which has since been known as the 
“Venezuela” message. Nobody knew 
exactly what it meant, but after an 
hour or so the market began to fall, 
and at three o’clock closed pretty well 
down, just enough to make you think 
it was time to buy more to average up, 
or to sell out on the rally. On the fol- 
lowing morning the newspapers came 
out with scare lines to the effect that 
as a result of the message war between 
England and the United States was in- 
evitable. You can imagine what hap- 
pened to, the market; there wasn’t 
much, if any. Things went from bad 
to worse until Saturday noon, when 
the market closed utterly demoralized. 
On Sunday, however, the big fellows 
got together, and on Monday morning 
the worst was over. 

To show the rapidity of the drop in 
that market, I remember we had an 
order to get $100,000 Canada Southern 
First 5s at 111, but the institution or 
party didn’t want any part of the $100,- 
000; it was all or none. We were ac- 
cumulating them at 111, and had 
reached about $50,000 or $60,000. On 
Wednesday morning we were paying 
111 for the other forty or fifty. On 
Thursday morning we were trying to 
clean house, and offered the $60,000 at 
par, and listened very attentively for 
somebody to peep. Nobody peeped. 
The market had absolutely gone to 
pieces. 

The very next year we had a panic. 
I am not quite sure that it was a panic, 
but it had some of the elements. That 
was the year in which Bryan began to 
run. Along in August of that year it 


looked as though he was going to win, 
and there was simply no market to 
speak of—dead as a door nail, and 
prices way down below the range of 
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ordinary panic prices. I remember 
standing on the floor of the Exchange 
on that hot August day, and seeing St. 
Paul sell at 49, Burlington & Quincy 
and Northwest at 80, and other prices 
to correspond. Seats on the Exchange 
sold that year at fourteen thousand 
dollars. There was none of the excite- 
ment and tremendous dealings that or- 
dinarily accompany a panic; it was a 
quiet, dismal affair, but prices were 
panicky and money was panicky. [| 
remember there were only two kinds 
of loans at that time; one was a loan 
up to Election Day, and the other was 
a loan over Election Day. The rate up 
to the day before was nominal; the 
rate to the day after was a matter of 
personal adjustment. I sat in the of- 
fice of a bank with the president when 
he arranged a loan, which had some- 
thing on the side which made it equiv- 
alent to between thirty and forty per 
cent. per annum, with the understand- 
ing that the margin should not be al- 
lowed to fall below thirty per cent. or 
the loan would be sold out. And I re- 
garded the transaction as a highly fa- 
vorable one. 

Of course, Bryan did not get elect- 
ed; McKinley was elected. And then 
we started in on a “joy ride’ which 
continued until 1901. In May of that 
year we were speeding along at about 
one hundred miles an hour, when we 
tried to turn a corner—the “Northern 
Pacific” corner—and we got ditched. 
That May 9, 1901, was actually the 
most spectacular one that Wall Street 
has ever seen or ever will see. For 
perpendicular drop and quick recovery 
nothing like it has ever been known. 
I was in the office, Mr. Mabon was on 
the floor. About half-past ten o’clock 
Northern Pacific began to shade off, 
and the rest to drag. I thought I 
would fatten our loans. Union Pa- 
cific was selling at par, and I sent 
around to one of the banks a hundred 
Union Pacific in order to margin a 
loan ten per cent. additional and make 
it look good. By the time it reached 
the bank the market had dropped so 
much that the loan was worse with 
the 100 shares of Union Pacific in than 
it had been without it. But before the 
bank had time to notify us that they 
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would like some more Union Pacific, 
the market came up, so that the bank 
was very glad to take the Union Pa- 
cific. That sounds like an exaggera- 
tion, but it is not. 

A man came into our office and 
bought Missouri Pacific, then selling 
at par. He said, “Sell too shares at 
the market.” I shipped the order over 
to Mr. Mabon, and the 100 shares 
were sold at 85. We thought there 
was some mistake. We ‘phoned, “Is 
85 right for Missouri Pacific?” “Yes,” 
he said, “it is now selling at about 75, 
but we got out before the last break.” 

Delaware & Hudson had been sell- 
ing that morning at 165, and sold down 
to 105—60 points down—and the next 
sale was I15, when we got an order 
to buy up to 125. We shipped the or- 
der over to the Exchange, and word 
came back, “Delaware & Hudson 150 
bid.” It seems like a dream, but it is 
true. Union Pacific went down 37 
points that day; St. Paul, 31, before 
the close of the market. 

One of the prettiest turns I ever 
saw in Wall Street happened that day. 
A man came up to the rail (they had a 
rail in those days, and it was easier to 
get at than.now), and said, “I cannot 
get at my own broker, but I would like 
you to buy 3,000 Steel common and 
3,000 Steel preferred.” Steel common 
was then 32. Mr. Mabon got it at 26 
for the common, and the preferred cor- 
respondingly, and the entire 6,000 
shares went up the same day 15 points, 
the market had such a sharp rally. 

One interesting incident occurred 
that day which I will never forget. 
The afternoon before, a man had sold 
through our office 100 Northern Pa- 
cific at about 200, and that afternoon 
they found that the stock certificate 
was in a safe deposit box down in Wil- 
mington, Del. We explained to him 
the dangers and difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and said he must surely have it 
there the next day for delivery. We 
made special arrangements for getting 
the stock, and he brought the certifi- 
cate in at about one o’clock in the af- 
ternoon of the day of the corner, when 
the stock was selling at 1,000. I looked 
at the certificate and found it was in 
his name as guardian; there were no 
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legal papers attached, and the books 
were closed. I explained to him the 
danger of the situation, and he threw 
himself out on the lounge and nearly 
passed away when I suggested that 
there was a matter of eighty thousand 
dollars involved, which he said he 
didn’t care to lose. The only thing 
to do was to go to Morgan’s and see if 
they would fix the thing up. I went 
around to the back room and saw one 
of the firm, and explained the situa- 
tion; and immediately they handed me 
a “good delivery” certificate, taking 
the one in the name of guardian. When 
I came back and reported it to the 
man in the office, he promptly fainted. 
I have often wondered what he would 
have done if I had come back with the 
other certificate. The sensation of go- 
ing to Morgan’s was a very peculiar 
one. While our customer said he would 
be out $80,000, I knew he didn’t have 
it, and that we would have been out 
$80,000 if the answer had been “No.” 

We had another fine time when the 
last panic came, in 1907. That is so 
recent that I am not going to say any- 
thing about it, except this, that if there 
ever was a case of “Too Much,” it was 
the panic of 1907. Crops had been 
fine for several years, and the West 
was rich; the South, too. Business was 
booming along tremendously, manu- 
facturers were making money, work- 
men were never so thoroughly em- 
ployed and never receiving such high 
wages. Every condition was present 
for a happy and prosperous and peace- 
ful time. But we simply went ahead 
at such a rate that we killed the whole 
thing. The money market was creak- 
ing under the strain of moving crops 
and the conduct of the business that 
was going on, and yet every railroad 
and industrial corporation in the coun- 
try proceeded to hand out new securi- 
ties. And when Great Northern said 
sixty million, and Northern Pacific said 
ninety million, and St. Paul went one 
hundred million, why, there was only 
one thing that could happen. 

Some people say that Roosevelt was 
the “Too Much” that year. I will ad- 
mit that he did pound hard, and if he 
had not pounded so hard the thing 
might not have happened so soon as 
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it did, or have been so bad. Some peo- 
ple say that our currency system was 
at fault, and some say that other influ- 
ences were to blame for the extreme 
money rates we have had. No other 
nation on earth puts the strain we do 
on their money system. I do not be- 
lieve that the monetary system of any 
nation could have stood the strain. I 
believe that, Roosevelt or no Roose- 
velt, currency system or no currency 
system, the thing was bound to hap- 
pen. We were riding for a fall and 
looking for trouble, and we got it. 
Here in twenty-six years we have 
had eight panics. Have we had the 
last one? think not. I think there 
are going to be some more down 
through time. I am not competent to 
name the dates, but until we get to be 
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a more fully developed country and a 
more satisfied people, these panics are 
bound to come. The law of these pan- 
ics is always the same. At the time 
each one is on, it seems to be the 
worst we have ever had, and it al- 
ways seems that it would be the last 
one, because we never could get over 
it. In 1907 I felt that way myself. It 
seemed that we had lost our heads and 
gone clean crazy, legislatures, judges 
and people, and that we were down and 
out for good. But always at the dark- 
est moment the thing begins to right 
itself. Just remember that when we 
are in the next panic, it will be a 
great source of comfort to you. And 
happy the man who has some spare 
money at that time to buy some things 
with. 


(Continued in the August TICKER.) 





Atchison and Beet Sugar are Leaders 


Some Interesting Changes in the Position of Many Railway and 
Industrial Stocks 


By “The Professor™ 


E have decided hereafter not to include in the regular table pre- 
ferred stocks on which the dividend rate is limited. For instance, 
if the figures were taken literally, Erie First Pfd. would show 
6.4% on par and 11.6% on price; Erie Second Pfd. would show 


7.3% on par and 16.2% on price. 


Both these stocks are limited to 4%; to 


place them above common stocks like Union Pacific, which is earning, and 
could pay 19.9% if its directors so decided, would be making a false compari- 


son. 


This month’s table therefore eliminates Erie rst Pfd., Toledo Pfd., 


Southern Railway Pfd. and Denver Pfd., making the positions held by the 
remaining stocks thoroughly legitimate. 


Toledo Pfd. is earning double the 4 per 
cent dividends which it is paying. 

Southern Ry. Pfd. is showing 7.7 per cent 
and is entitled to 5 per cent, but it has 
not yet resumed dividends. 

Denver & Rio Grande Pfd. is showing 
5.1 per cent—just a shade over the rate 
which it pays. 

Interest in all the above properties natu- 
rally centres in their common stocks. From 
the low-priced non-dividend payers of to- 
day will be evolved the Union Pacifics and 
Southern Pacifics of the future. 


Atchison maintains its leadership among 
the railroads for the third consecutive 
month. Its price is eight points higher 
than two months ago but earnings on both 
par and price have increased in greater 
proportion, until now it is earning 13 per 
cent on price against 11.8 per cent when 
our figures first called attention to it. Its 
net gains over last year have averaged 
about $600,000 per month. If this con- 
tinues the stock could pay 7 per cent and 
then be disbursing but half the funds ap- 
plicable to that purpose. 








The Bargain Indicator 


TABLE SHOWING WHICH STOCKS ARE THE 
BEST PURCHASES NOW 


BASED ON PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE EARNING POWER 
AS COMPARED WITH MARKET PRICE 


RAILROADS 


Est. rate 
present earn. Price Earnings 
on par. June &,'09. on price. 
Atchison common 14.9 115 13.0% 
Union Pacific common 192 10.4 
Norfolk & Western common . 92 
Chicago & Alton common 5.6 71 
Louisville & Nashville . 145 
Minneapolis & St. Paul & S. S. M 7 140 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Colorado & Southern common 
Southern Pacific common 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western common 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Kansas City Southern common 
Chicago & Northwestern common 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri Pacific 
Northern Pacific common 
Delaware & Hudson 
Baltimore & Ohio common 
Reading common 
Minneapolis & St. Louis pfd 
N. Y. Central 
Ontario & Western 
Great Northern 
Pittsburgh, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis common. 
Illinois Central 
Canadian Pacific 
St. Louis Southwestern pfd 
Southern Railway common 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Cleveland, Cin., Chic. & St. Louis common... 
St. Paul common 
Rock Island pfd 
Erie common 
Denver & Rio Grande common 
Texas Pacific 
Wabash pfd. 
Wabash common 
St. Louis Southwestern common 
Rock Island common ... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas common 
Minneapolis & St. Louis conimon 
Wisconsin Central common 
Duluth, South Shore & Atl]. pfd 
Duluth, South Shore & Ati. common 
Iowa Central pfd 
Towa Central common 
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INDUSTRIALS, &c. 


Including Only Those Which Have Reported Since October 1, 1908 


Earnings Price Earnings 
on par. June 8,'09. on price. 


American Beet Sugar com.... 7.0% 18.4% 


Pos. Date of report. 


Mar. 31, 1909. 


Nov. 30, 1908. 
Apr. 30, 1909. 
Mar. 31, 1909. 


Sloss-Sheffield com. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement. . 


U. S. Rubber com 


11.7 
11.1 


= 
bh 


a 
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Feb. 28, 1909. Corn Products pfd. 

Jan. 31, 1909. Union Bag & Paper pfd 
Mar. 31, 1909. U.S. Steel com 

Dec. 31, 1908. Int. Harvester com 

June 30, 1908. Western Union 

Oct. 31, 1908. Amer. Smelting & Ref. com... 
Oct. 31, 1908. Amer. Ice Securities 

Dec. 31, 1908. American Can pfd 

Dec. 31, 1908. Republic Iron & Steel pfd.... 
Mar. 31, 1909. American Tel. & Tel 

Jan. 31, 1909. National Biscuit com 

Dec. 31, 1908. People’s Gas 

Dec. 31, 1908. National Lead com 

Dec. 31, 1908. North American 

Dec. 31, 1908. American Sugar com. ....... 
Mar. 31, 1909. Internat. Steam Pump com... 
Dec. 31, 1908. Railway Steel Springs pfd... 
Feb. 1909. Mackay com. 

Jan. 1909. General Electric 

Dec. 1908. Utah Copper (par $10) 

Dec. 1908. Central Leather com. ........ 
Dec. 1908.. Bethlehem Steel pfd. ........ 
Jan. 1909. Amer. Car & Fdy. com 

Dec. 31, 1908. Tennessee Copper (par $25). 
Dec. 31, 1908. Ingersoll-Rand com. ......... 
Dec. 31, 1908. American Woolen pfd. ....... 
Apr. 1909. Pacific Coast com. 

Dec. 1908. Consolidated Gas 

Dec. 1908. N. Y. Air Brake 

Apr. 1909. Amalgamated Copper* 

Dec. 1908. Press Steel Car pfd 

Dec. 1908. American Can com 

Jan. 1909. Union Bag & Paper com..... 
Feb. 1909. Corn Products com 

Dec. 1908. Bethlehem Steel com 

Dec. 1908. Republic Iron & Steel com.... 
Dec. 1908. American Woolen com 

Dec. 1908. Pressed Steel Car com 
Dec. 31, 1908. Railway Steel Springs com... 
Jan. 31, 1909. Amer. Steel Fdy. com 
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a comfortable margin over dividends. The 


figures will bear close watching. 
Louisville & Nashville has improved its 


position and now stands fifth from the 


Union Pacific has scarcely altered either 
earnings or price since our last issue, but 
adjustments in other issues have resulted 
in its promotion to second place. This 
seems more in keeping with the company’s 


prestige, its dividend rate, etc. 

Norfolk & Western is earning and sell- 
ing about where it did in the , Fam table. 
It now occupies third position. Earnings 
show very satisfactory increases. 

Chicago & Alton is not holding the pace 
it set a few months ago, but there is still 


top. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, 
allowing for increased capital, is in sixth 
position. Through its recent purchase of 
Wisconsin Central, for which this new 
stock was issued, the road will doubtless 
benefit largely, and the temporary set-back 
be more than recovered. With the enlarged 
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system in full working order there is no 
reason why Soo should not show its former 
earnings of from 15 to 20 per cent on par. 

Colorado & Southern continues to im- 
prove. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western common 
is showing up better each month and is 
now well up among the leaders. 

Chesapeake & Ohio has risen from No. 
27 to No. 12 on the list. Its earnings on 
both par and price show a remarkable in- 
crease. 

Kansas City Southern has also given a 
good account of itself and indications point 
to further improvement. 

Pennsylvania is five notches higher and 
the outlook is for continued progress. 

Missouri Pacific has dropped back some- 
what, due to a falling off in earnings. 

Reading’s earnings are now 8 per cent 
on par and by virtue of this the stock stands 
No. 20 against No. 31 in June. It is selling 
at a price which would be justified were 
it paying 7 per cent instead of 4 per cent. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Pfd. is nine 
places higher. 

New York Central, earning 6.7 per cent 
on par, looks much better than it did last 
month. From the present outlook this is- 
sue will occupy a much higher position in 
the immediate future. 

Great Northern’s earnings are coming up 
handsomely. The estimate of 7.3 per cent 
on par is very conservative; an increased 
rate may be looked for next month. 

Other prominent issues which show im- 
provement are St. Louis Southwestern Pfd., 
New Haven, C. C. C. & St. Louis, St. Paul 
& Rock Island. 

Southern Railway has risen 4 points in 
price. Coupled with a very slight decline 
in earnings, this has produced a lower 
rating for the issue. 

Erie common is showing .5 per cent on 
par and Denver common .2 per cent. Both 
these properties are about to emerge into 
an era of prosperity and their records from 
month to month will be watched with in- 
terest. 


Industrials 


Our list of industrials is growing al- 
though we have discarded such issues as 
American Tobacco common, which is a curb 
stock; Intl. Steam Pump pfd., earning 9.5 
per cent but entitled to only 6 per cent and 
Ingersoll-Rand pfd. earning 7.3 per cent and 
limited to 6. per cent. 
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American Beet Sugar common tops the 
list with earnings of 7 per cent on par and 
18.4 per cent on price. This stock offers 
an astonishingly good opportunity at pres- 
ent prices. The company’s finances are in 
excellent shape, it having recently paid off 
$3,000,000 in obligations a year before ma- 
turity. Two-thirds of this amount was met 
out of cash in the treasury. The outlook 
for the industry is exceedingly promising 
and liberal dividends on Beet Sugar com- 
mon should soon be in order. Beet Sugar 
is earning nearly twice the rate shown by 
U. S. Steel common and is selling thirty 
points lower. 

Sloss-Sheffield has doubled its rate of 
earnings since the Nov. 30 statement and 
now stands second on the list. 

U. S. Realty Improvement according to 
the latest statement has increased earnings 
I per cent. There is no business more 
substantial than that of constructing and 
owning and dealing in New York City sky- 
scrapers, and no company is better equipped 
for their erection than the Geo. A. Fuller 
Co., a subsidiary. In 1908 U. S. Realty 
paid 4 I-2 per cent dividends. 

The position of U. S. Rubber is far better 
than many other well-known and much- 
sought issues. 

Corn Products pfd. is now in a position 
to pay up some of its back dividends. It 
is entitled to 7 per cent per annum and is 
paying 5 per cent. We leave it in the list 
in order to show possibilities in this direc- 
tion. 

Union Bag & Paper pfd., also in ar- 
rears, is now earning a shade over the 7 
per cent to which it is entitled. 

U. S. Steel common shows 6.4 per cent 
according to its latest statement. This rate 
of. earnings should steadily increase as the 
year progresses. A higher rate of dividend 
seems close at hand. In fact, the stock 
at these prices would, if it paid 4 per cent, 
net nearly the same return as the pre- 
ferred. 

Republic Iron & Steel pfd. has risen 20 
points in price since May 11th and an- 
nounces a small dividend on account of 
what has accrued. It has also resumed 
regular 7 per cent dividends. 

Amalgamated Copper’s statement of April 
30th shows 2.3 per cent earned for the 
year. At present prices for the metal, 
however, the rate would be 4.6 per cent on 
par and 5.2 per cent on price. This would 
put the stock in position No. 22. 
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Right and W rong Methods 


in Business and Speculation 


By Clinton I. Collver 


ONES was once a lumber dealer, 
living up at Honey Creek. In 
six years he made about $3,000 
by shrewd management and 

careful attention to the details of his 
business. 

He finally decided that Honey Creek 
was too slow, and, believing there was 


money in the jewelry business in a: 


large city, Jones sold out his lumber 
business and borrowed $27,000, his 
wife and her folks giving mortgages 
on their property as security. The 
Jones family came to New York, ar- 
riving early in January. 

Jones rented a store on Sixth ave- 
nue and began to stock up with jewel- 
ry. He didn’t know anything about 
jewelry. He didn’t even know enough 
to realize his ignorance. The drum- 
mers who came to him and the cheap 
wholesalers he went to soon found 
that Jones was easily fed to purchase 
their leftover stock and unpopular 
novelties ; also that he would pay high- 
er prices than they could obtain else- 
where. 

One day a drummer came in with 
some samples of watches which looked 
very attractive to Jones. The price 
seemed low. Jones bought $10,000 
worth. This purchase made quite a 
hole in Jones’ free capital. 

Jones didn’t read the jewelry maga- 
zines. He didn’t try to follow the tac- 
tics of his successful competitors. His 
store was not kept clean and inviting. 
The show Windows were dirty, and the 
display was unattractive. Jones spent 
a good deal of time playing pool, leav- 
ing the store in charge of an inefficient 
clerk. 

Trade didn’t seem to come very fast. 
People weren’t buying very much jew- 
elry anywhere just after the holidays. 
The few who bought of Jones never 
returned. The watches which Jones 


bought so eagerly proved to be of in- 
ferior quality. There was no sale for 
them. 

Jones lost money steadily. Soon 
his cash capital ran out. He had al- 
ready strained his and his family’s 
credit to the limit. There was little 
choice as to the course to be taken. 
The goods had to be almost given 
away, and the Joneses left New York 
penniless, sadder, but very little wiser. 

Jones went back to Honey Creek, 
where everyone knew about his earlier 
life and of his jewelry venture, and he 
told his neighbors that the “jewelry 
game” was all highway robbery, that 
every drummer and every wholesaler 
was a thief. 

The neighbors saw the falseness and 
the prejudice in his statements. They 
said, “Why didn’t Jones stick to the 
lumber business?” If he had to go in- 
to the jewelry business why didn’t he 
begin at the bottom, learn the busi- 
ness, then start out for himself on a 
small scale in the right season, man- 
aging the business as carefully and 
shrewdly as he had the lumber busi- 
ness, and gradually increasing his 
stock from profits, further investment, 
and deserved credit? No, Jones’ talk 
about the crookedness of the jewelry 
business didn’t excite much sympathy. 

Now, suppose we look into a chapter 
of Smith’s life. He made $2,000 in the 
coal business at Emerald Grove. Smith 
became impatient and came to New 
York to live and to make some money 
in Wall Street. He arrived just at the 
end of a big bull swing. He didn’t 
know anything about Wall Street and 
its methods. He knew nothing about 
the intrinsic values of stocks or of the 
other factors that control prices. 

Smith started an account with a bro- 
ker. Stocks were daily going higher. 
There seemed no limit to the advance. 
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Nearly every dog was having his day. 


In the customers’ room everyone was 
bullish. “Buy ’em, boys; they’re going 
up. 

Following the straight tips, with 
which the Street is always filled, Smith 
began by trading in two hundred 
share lots. Within a week he had in- 
creased his capital to $3,000. The 
market looked still stronger. The air 
was surcharged with the advice: “Buy 
Great Windbag.” The tape quoted it 
at69.%.%.%.%.%.%.~- 70. Jones 
scribbled an order: “Buy 300 Great 
Windbag at the market,” and got it at 
70%. Great Windbag went to 70%, 
7042, 70%. Smith was dazzled. 

Suddenly the market turned. Blocks 
of increasing size were slung on the 
market and Great Windbag tumbled 
7042 .%.%. 69% .%. 69. 68%. % 
. 67% . 67 . 665% . 66. 6554. %. Smith 
now thoroughly frightened, sold at 
64%. 

About $1,400 remained of his $3,000. 
Smith didn’t stop to learn from books 
and magazines, from reputable mar- 
ket papers, from the experience of oth- 
ers. He didn’t even pretend to stay at 
the ticker all through trading hours, 
and when he left he did not leave stop 
orders. 

Smith stayed with the game, buying 
now in 100-share lots, necessarily. He 
would take a point profit, but would 
not accept a loss until it amounted to 
two or three points. 

One day, while Smith was away, 
without leaving a stop order, the divi- 
dend on Great Overland was rfassed. 
Smith was long 100 B. R. T. and didn’t 
know or care anything about Great 
Overland. A general slump resulted. 
B. R. T. went down with the rest. 
Smith was sold out. 

He went back to Emerald Grove and 
never tired telling “what an awful 
place Wall Street is. Every financier 
is a thief. The Stock Exchange 
should be closed forever. No one 
should ever be allowed to buy or sell 
on margin.” 

Smith’s experience only strength-. 
ened the already strong conviction of 
the Emerald Grove people as to the 
wickedness of the ways of Wall 
Street. 
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Brown had made quite a little mon- 
ey in the hardware business in a small 
town upstate. Later he became presi- 
dent of the only bank in the town. In 
the course of time he accumulated 
$100,000, which, he thought, was even 
a little more than enough for his fam- 
ily’s future requirements. He had 
been necessarily studying Wall Street 
at long range in connection with the 
bank’s investments. Hence he was 
familiar with the various publications 
from which original facts may be ob- 
tained. He kept posted as to earnings, 
tendencies, and intrinsic values. 


Brown came to New York for the 
purpose of deciding whether he was 
adapted to the life of Wall Street. It 
was soon after the recent panic. He 
picked up many first-class stocks and 
bonds and put them away. But he had 
made up his mind to learn the “margin 
game” if possible. He put $5,000 with 
a conservative Stock Exchange firm, 
to be used for speculative purposes. 
He studied the values of all securities. 
Westinghouse at 46 looked very cheap 
to him. It was practically out of the 
trouble, and the new management 
promised well. Brown bought ten 
shares at 46%. Westinghouse went 
down to 32, and looked weaker at 32 
than it had at 46. At 34 Brown bought 
10 shares more. He-sold both lots at 
50. 

This experience clinched three 
things in Brown’s mind: First—It’s 
pretty hard to guess what a stock will 
do; second, if a stock is bought low, it 
is cheaper at a still lower price; third, 
when a stock is bought cheap, securing 
a profit is only a question of holding 
on 


Brown didn’t try to win enormous 


profits; he didn’t buy on “tops.” He 
found it a good policy to do nothing 
when he didn’t know what to do. He 
read all available literature on the sub- 
ject and spent part of his evenings 
reading, getting experience cheap— 
other people’s experience. These books 
and magazines taught Brown what 
years of experience fail to teach most 
traders. 

Brown hasn’t made much money 
speculating, but he is learning fast. He 
either uses stops or buys on a scale 
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down. He has learned to buy on a 
scale up, too. He bought a few shares 
of each stock he thought especially 
well of, thus learning through owning 
a little and watching its peculiarities 
and its relation to the general market 
under different conditions. 

Of course Brown takes losses at 
times. Other times he buys on a scale, 
for example, when in the early part ot 
1908 he hought 10 shares of Smelters 
at 76 and 10 shares on each 5-point 


drop to 60. It cheated him by not 
quite touching 55. He sold out at 
about 75. 


Brown has recently been trading in 
position, but in the meantime he is 
learning to read the tape. Some day. 
he hopes to be able to feel safe in tra- 
ding trom day to day, but he realizes 
that it is a long call from the hardware 
business to speculating on what Read- 
ing will do next. He hopes to sell 
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short as freely as to go long, but the 
time hasn’t come yet. Brown has now 
been in Wall Street about 16 months. 
His Wall Street speculative account 
now shows a profit of about $2,000 on 
his $5,000 used for speculative opera- 
tions. Brown realizes, however, that 
he began at the most favorable time. 
From now on the gains may come 
slower. 


Brown takes rather an investment 
50-share lots and expects to try 100- 
share lots before long. Brown isn’t 
overtrading. He began at the bottom; 
he tried to learn, and from the experi- 
ence of others as well as from his own 
ventures. He just uses the same com- 
mon sense he employed back in his 
hardware store. He is neither an in- 
sider nor a lamb. He has gone into 
this speculative business in a business- 
like way. 


Studies in Tape Reading. 


By Rollo Tape 


Author of * Powers Behind the Market,” 


“ The Machinery of Manipulation,” &c. 


IX. Trading Results Criticized —Daily Trades vs. Long Pull Operations: 


UST now I took a small triangu- 
lar piece of blotting paper 
three-eighths of an inch at its 
widest, and stuck it on the end 

of a pin. I then threw a blot of ink on 
a paper and put the blotter into contact. 
The ink fairly jumped up into the blot- 
ter, leaving the paper comparatively dry. 

This is exactly how the market acts 
on the tape when its absorptive pow- 
ers are greater than the supply—large 
quantities are taken at the offered 
rices and at the higher levels. Prices 
eap upward. The demand seems in- 
satiable. 

After two or three blots had thus 
been absorbed, the blotter would take 
It was thoroughly satu- 


no more, 





rated. Its demands were satisfied. 
Just in this way the market comes 
to a standstill at the top of a rise and 
hangs there. Supply and demand are 
equalized at the new price level. 
Then I filled my pen with ink, and 
let the fluid run off the point and onto 
the blotter. (This illustrated the dis- 
tribution of stocks in the market.) Be- 
yond a certain point the blotter would’ 
take no more. A drop formed and fell 
to the paper. (Supply exceeded de- 
mand.) The more ie on the blot- 
ter the faster fell the drops. (Liqui- 
dation-—market seeking a lower level.) 
This is a simple way of fixing in our 
minds the principal opposing forces 
that are constantly operating in the 
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market—absorption and distribution, 
demand and supply, support and pres- 
sure. The more adept a Tape Reader 


becomes in weighing and measuring 
these elements, the more successful he 
will be. 

But he must remember that even his 
most accurate readings will often be 
nullified by events which are transpir- 
His 


ing every moment of the day. 
stock may start upward 
with a rush—apparently 
there is power enough to 
carry it several points; but 
after advancing a couple 
of points it may run up 
against a larger quantity 
of stock than can be ab- 
sorbed, or. some unfore- 
seen incident may change 
the whole complexion of the 
market. The Tape Reader 
must be quick to detect 
such changes, switch his 
position and go with this 
newly formed trend. 

To show how an operator may be 
caught twice on the wrong side in one 
day and still come out ahead, let us 
look at the tape of December 21, 1908. 

Union Pacific opened below the pre- 
vious night’s close: 500 . 179 . 6000. 
178% and for the first few moments 
looked as though there was some in- 
side support. Supposing the Tape 
Reader had 
BOUGHT 100 Union Paciric at 178%, 
he would have soon noticed fresh sell- 
ing orders in sufficient volume to pro- 
duce weakness. Upon this he would 
have immediately 

sotp 200 Union Paciric at 178%, 
putting him short one hundred at the 
latter price. The weakness increased 
and after a drive to 17634, two or three 
warnings were given that the pressure 
was temporarily off. A comparative- 
ly strong undertone developed in 
Southern Pacific as well as other 
stocks and short covering began in 


Union Pacific, which came 600 . 176% 
000 . 4%, then 177%. Assuming 


that the operator considered this the 
turn, he would have 

BOUGHT 200 Union Paciric at 176%, 
which was the next quotation. This 
would have put him long. Thereafter 
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the market showed more redundancy; 
but only small lots appeared on the 


tape. 
A little later the market quiets 
down. The rally does not hold well. 


He expects the stock to react again 
to the low point. This it does, but ii 
fails to halt there; it goes driving 
through to 176, accompanied by con- 
siderable weakness in the other active 
stocks. This is his indica- 
tion that fresh liquidation 
has started. So he sELLs 
200 Union PAcIFIc AT 
176. That is, he dumps 
over his long and goes 
short at 176. 

The weakness continues 
and there is no sign of a 
rally until after the stock 
has struck 174%. This be- 
ing a break of 6% points 
since yesterday, the Tape 
Reader is now wideawake 
for signs of a turn, reali- 
zing that every additional 
fraction brings him nearer to that point, 
wherever it may be. 

After touching 174% the trend of 
the market changes completely. Lar- 
ger lots are in demand at the offered 
prices. There is a final drive but very 
little stock comes out on it. During 
this drive he 

BUys 100 Union PAcIFIc AT 174%. 
and as signs of a rally multiply he 

Buys 100 Union Paciric at 175%. 
From that moment it is easy sailing. 

here is ample opportunity for him 
to unload his last purchase just before 
the close when he 

SELLS 100 Union PAciFic aT 176%. 

His record for the day stands as 
shown at bottom of page 112. 

This is doing very well considering 
he was caught twice on the wrong 
side and in his wigglings paid $135 in 
commissions and taxes. 

Success in trading being chiefly a 
question of reducing and eliminating 
losses, commissions, interest and rev- 
enue stamps, let us see whether he 
might have used better judgment. His 
first trade seems to have been made on 
what appeared to be inside buying. No 
trend had developed. He saw round 
lots being taken at 17834 and over and 
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reasoned that a rally should naturally 
follow pronounced support. His mis- 
take was in not waiting for a clearly 
defined trend. If the buying was 
strong enough to absorb all offerings 
and turn the market, he would have 
done better to have waited till this was 
certain. When a stock holds steady 
within a half point radius it does not 
signify a reversal of trend, but rather 
a halting place from which a new 
move in either direction may begin. 

Had he followed the first sharp 
move, his original trade would have 
been on the short—not the long side 
This would have saved him his first 
loss with its attendant expenses, ag- 
gregating S&9.50, and would have near- 
ly doubled the day’s profits. 

His second loss was made on a trade 
which involved one of the finest points 
in the art of Tape Reading, viz., that 
of distinguishing a rally from a change 
in trend. A good way to do this suc- 
cessfully is to figure where a stock is 
due to come after it makes an upturn, 
allowing that a normal rally is from 
one-half to two-thirds of the decline. 
That is, when a stock declines two 
and a half points we can look for at 
least a point and a quarter rally un- 
less the pressure is still on. In case 
the decline is not over, the rally will 
fall short. 

What did Union do after it touched 
176%? It sold at 176% . % . 177%. 
Having declined from 179% to 176%, 
254 points, it was due to rally at least 
1% points, or to 17734. Its failing to 
make this figure indicated that the 
deciine was not over and that his short 
position should be maintained. 

Furthermore, that last jump of half 


A Day's Results 


Bought Sold 
17878 178% 
176% 178% 
176% 176 
17478 176 
17534 176% 


Commissions and taxes..... 





Net profit for the day..... 
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a point between sales showed an un- 
healthy condition of the market. For 
a few moments there was evidently a 
cessation of selling, then somebody 
reached for a hundred shares offered 
at 177%. As the next sale was 176% 
the hollowness of the rise became ap- 
parent. 

While this rally lasted, the lots were 
small. This of itself was reason for 
not covering. Had a genuine demand 
sprung from either longs or shorts a 
steady rise, on increasing volumes, 
would have taken place. The absence 
of such indications seems to us now 
a reason for not covering and going 
long at 176%. 

It is very difficult for anyone to say 
what he would actually have done un- 
der the circumstances, but had both 
these trades been avoided for the rea- 
sons mentioned, the profit for the day 
would have been $421, as the 100 sold 
at 17814 would have been covered at 
174%, and the long at 175% sold out 
at 1765. So we can see the advantage 
of studying our losses and mistakes, 
with a view to benefiting in future 
transactions. 

As previously explained, the number 
of dollars profit is subordinate to 
whether the trader can make profits 
at all and whether the points made ex- 
ceed the points lost. With success 
from this standpoint it is only a ques- 
tion of increased capital enabling one 
to enlarge his trading unit. 

A good way to watch the progress 
of an account is to keep a book show- 
ing dates, quantities, prices, profits and 
losses, also commission, tax and inter- 
est charges. Beside each trade should 
be entered the number of points net 
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profit or loss, together with a run- 
ning total showing just how many 
points the account is ahead or behind. 
A chart of these latter figures will pre- 
vent anyone fooling himself as to his 
progress. People are too apt to re- 
member their profits and forget their 
losses. 

The losses taken by an expert Tape 
Reader are so small that he can trade 
in much larger units than one who is 
away from the tape or who is trading 
with an arbitrary stop. The Tape 
Reader will seldom take over half a 
point to a point loss for the reason that 
he will generally buy or sell at, or 
close to, the pivotal point or the line 
of resistance. Therefore, should the 
trend of his stock suddenly reverse, he 
is with it in a moment. The losses 
in the above mentioned Union Pacific 
transactions (% and % respectively) 
are perhaps a fair average, but fre- 
quently he will be able to trade with 
a risk of only 4, % or 4. 

The fact that this possible loss is 
confined to a fraction should not lead 
him to trade too frequently. It is bet- 
ter to look on part of the time; to rest 
the mind and allow the judgment to 
clarify. Dull days will often constrain 
one for a time and are therefore ben- 
eficial. ; 

The big money in Tape Reading is 
made during very active markets. Big 
swings and large volumes produce un- 
mistakable indications and a harvest 
for the experienced operator. He wel- 
comes twenty, thirty and fifty-point 
moves in. stocks like Reading, Union 
or Consolidated Gas—powerful plays 
by financial giants. 

And this fact reminds us of one of 
tne things we have heretofore intend- 
ed to reason out: Is it better to 
close trades each day, or hold through 
reactions, and if necessary, for several 
days or weeks in order to secure a 
large profit? 

The answer to this question depends 
somewhat upon the temperament of 
the Tape Reader. If his make-up is 
such that he can closely follow the 
small swings with profit, gradually be- 
coming more expert and steadily in- 
creasing his commitments, he will 
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shortly “arrive” by that route. If his 
disposition is such that he cannot trade 
in and out actively, but is content to 
wait for big opportunities and patient 
enough to hold on for large profits, he 
will also “get there.” It is impossible 
to say which style of trading. would 
produce the best average results, be- 
cause it depends altogether upon in- 
dividual qualifications. 

Looking at the question broadly, we 
should say that the Tape Reader who 
understood the lines thus far suggest- 
ed in this series, might find it both 
difficult and less profitable to operate 
sclely for the long swings. In the 
first place, he would be obliged to let 
twenty or thirty opportunities pass by 
to every one that he would accept. The 
smali swings of one to three points 
greatly outnumber the five and ten- 
point movements, and there would be 
a considerable percentage of losing 
trades no matter how he operated. 

It would seem also that close con- 
tact with the ticker would not give 
the correct perspective for long pull 
operations. Many of the indications, 
such as the extent of reactions, lines 
of resistance, etc., will be found equal- 
ly operative in the broader swings, 
just as an enlargement of a photo- 
graph retains the lines of its original. 
Tape Reading seems essentially a pro- 
fession for the man who is mentally 
active and flexible, capable of making 
quick and accurate decisions and keen- 
ly sensitive to the most minute in- 
dications. On the other hand, trading 
for the larger swings requires one to 
ignore the minor prognostics, and to 
put some stress upon the influential 
news of the day, and its effect upon 
sentiment; he must stand ready to 
take larger losses and in many ways 
handle himself in a manner altogether 
different from that of the small swing 
trader. 

The more closely we look at the prop- 
osition, the more the two methods of 
operating seem to disunite, the broad 
swing plan appearing best adapted to 
those who are not in continuous touch 
with the ticker and who therefore 
have the advantage of distance and 
perspective. 

In a subsequent series we hope to take 
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up this subject in detail, in an effort to 
show how the business and the profes- 
sional man who cannot attend his bro- 
ker’s office, may profitably apply intelli- 
gent foresight to the stock market under 
the shade of his evening lamp. 

There is no reason why the Tape 
Reader should not make long swing 
trading an auxiliary profit producer if 
he can keep such trades from influenc- 
ing his daily operations. 

For example, in the recent shake- 
down on Reading from 144% to 118, 
on his first buying indication he could 
have taken on an extra lot for the 
long swing, knowing that if the turn 
had really been made, a rally to over 
130 was due. A stop order would have 
limited his risk and conserved his prof- 
its as they rolled up and there is no 
telling how much of the subsequent 
forty point rise he might have secured. 

Another case was when Steel broke 
from 5834 last November (1908) to 
41% in February. The market at the 
time was hinging on Steel and it was 
likely that the Tape Reader would be 
operating in it. His first long trade 
under this plan would be for at least 
a hundred shares more than his usual 
amount, with a stop on the long pull 
lot at say 40%. He would naturally 
expect a rally of at least 834 points (to 
50), but would, in a sense, forget this 
hundred shares, so long as the market 
showed no signs of another important 
decline. When it reached 60 he might 
still be holding it. 

The above are merely a couple of 
opportunities from recent stock mar- 
ket history. Dozens of such openings 
show themselves every year and 
should form no small part of the Tape 
Reader’s income. But he must sepa- 
rate such trades from his regular daily 
trading; to allow them to conflict 
would destroy the effectiveness of 
both. If he finds the long pull trade 
interfering with the accuracy of his 
judgment, he should close it out at 
once. He must play on one side of 


the fence if he cannot operate on both. 

One can readily foresee how a tra- 
der with one hundred shares of Steel 
at 43 for the long pull, and two hun- 
dred for the day, would be tempted 
to close out all three hundred on in- 
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dications of a decline. This is where 
he can test his ability to act in a dual 
capacity. He must ask himself: Have 
I good reason for thinking Steel will 
sell down five points before up five? 
Is this a small reaction or a big shake- 
down? Are we still in a bull swing? 
Has the stock had its normal rally 
from the last decline? These and 
many other questions will enable him 
to decide whether he should hold this 
hundred shares or clean house. 

It takes an exceptionaly strong will 
and clear head to act in this way with- 
out interfering with one’s regular tra- 
ding. Anyone can sell two hundred 
and hold one hundred; but will his 
judgment be biased because he is sim- 
ultaneously long and short—bullish 
and bearish? There’s the rub! 

The real Tape Reader is apt to pre- 
fer a clean slate at 3 Pp. M. every day, 
so that he can sit down to his ticker 
at the next morning’s opening and say, 
“T have no commitments and no opin- 
ion. I will follow the first strong in- 
dication.” He would rather average 
$100 a day for ten days than make 
$1,000 on one trade in the same length 
of time. The risk is generally limited 
to a fraction and having arrived at a 
point where he is showing even small 
average daily profits, his required cap- 
ital per 100 shares need not be over 
$1,500 to $2,000. 

Suppose for sixty days on 100 
share operations his average profits 
over losses were only a quarter of a 
point—$25 a day. At the end of that 
time his capital would have been in- 
creased by $1,500, enabling him to 
trade in 200 share lots. -Another thir- 
ty days with similar results and he 
could trade in 300 share lots, and so 
on. I do not mention these figures for 
any other purpose than to again em- 
phasize that the objective point in 
Tape Reading is not large individual 
profits, but a continuous chipping in 
of small average net profits per day. 

About two months ago, I am told, a 
man from the West came into the 
office of THe Ticker, and said that he 
had been impressed by this series on 
‘Tape Reading, and had come to New 
York for the sole purpose of trying 
his hand at it. He had $1,000 which 
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he was willing to lose in demonstra- 
ting whether he was fitted for the 
work. 

He was advised not to trade in over 
ten-share lots, and was_ especially 
warned against operating at all until 
after he had actually studied the tape 
for two or three months. 

Recently, I am imformed, he called 
again and related some of his experi- 
ences. It seems that he could not ab- 
stain from trading, but started with 
in two or three days after he decided 
on a brokerage house. He stated that 
during the two months he had made 
forty-two trades of ten shares each and 
had never had on hand over twenty 
full shares at any one time. He admit- 
ted that he had frequently mixed 
guesswork and tips with his Tape 
Reading, but as a rule he had followed 
the tape. 

His losses were seldom over a point 
and his greatest loss was one and a 
half points. His maximum profit was 
three points. He had at times traded 
in other stocks beside the leaders. In 
spite of his inexperience, and his at- 
tempt to mix tips and guesses with 
shrewd judgment, he was actually 
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ahead of the game, after paying out 
about $125 in commissions, etc. 

This was especially surprising in 
view of the trader’s market through 
which he had passed. While e 
amount of his net profit was small, 
the fact that he had shown any profit 
under the circumstances was reason 
enough for congratulation. 

Another handicap which he did not 
perhaps realize was his environment. 
He had been trading in an office where 
he could hear and see what everyone 
else was doing, and where news, gos- 
sip and opinions were freely and open- 
ly expressed by many people. All 
these things tended to influence him, 
and to switch him from his Tape Read- 
ing. 

I have no doubt that having mas- 
tered the art of cutting losses and 
keeping commitments down, he will 
soon overcome his other deficiencies. 
Given a broad, active market, he 
should show increasing average daily 
profits. 

He is creeping now. 
will know how to walk. 

Speculation is a business. 
be learned. 


By-and-by he 


It must 


(Continued in the August TICKER.) 





Crop Conditions 


By Roger W. Babson* 


HIS subject now does not hold 

the same relative importance in 
the study of Fundamental Sta- 

tistics that it held when statis- 

tics on other topics were less care- 
fully compiled. But since the full an- 
nual harvest of the grains and cotton 
is the one factor at the bottom of Ameri- 
can business prosperity, the condition of 
the standing crops will always be inter- 
esting and valuable as a barometer. Of 
all subjects studied by the merchant and 
investor it is the only one which the Gov- 
ernment attempts to forecast. Figures 
on banking conditions, labor conditions, 
imports and exports are accumulated by 





*All rights reserved. 


the Government and are valuable as a 
matter of history; but in none of these 
subjects is there any official attempt to 
forecast conditions or use the figures ac- 
cumulated for forecasting purposes. Not 
only does the Government publish a re- 
port of the amount and condition of the 
crops, in various stages from planting to 
the beginning of harvest, but it makes 
a prediction for the benefit of business 
interests of what the total crop is likely 
to be. It has been well proved that this 
forecast made by the Government is bet- 
ter than any forecast which at the pres- 
ent time can be made by any association 
of merchants or bankers independently. 

For this reason the method of compil- 
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ing and distributing these forecasts 
should be clearly understood and will be 
found in Vol 2, No. 5 of THe TIcKeEr. 

As the government crop statistics are 
necessary and valuable as business baro- 
meters, so figures showing the production 
of all commodities are of intense inter- 
est. 

The production of iron, for example, 
reported by the two leading weeklies on 
the subject, is a very important factor 
in determining present conditions and 
forecasting future conditions. This was 
especially true before the United States 
Steel Corporation was formed and to a 
large extent is also true to-day. Figures 
regarding wheat, corn, cotton, iron, 
pork, copper, wool, coffee, rubber, sugar 
and other commodities are also of inter- 
est. A decrease in the production of 
commodities is always accompanied by 
a decrease in activity, which means that 
men and capital are idle. This reduced 
activity, if reduced beyond a certain 
point will result in a crisis followed by 
a period of depression. 

This general principle, as especially ap- 
plicable to the investor, is well presented 
by Mr. Henry Hall somewhat as follows: 

“A large part of the income of all 
railroad lines is derived from the ship- 
men of grain, produce and cotton. From 
6,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 tons of 
these articles are shipped by rail to sea- 
board cities every year, for exportation 
to other lands. A far larger tonnage is 
moved by rail from farm and plantation 
to cities and other settlements of the 
country for home consumption. The 
contribution to railroad traffic from this 
source always exceeds more than 30,000,- 
000,000 tons of grain, 10,000,000,000 
tons of flour, about 3,000,000,000 tons of 
cotton, and a vast additional quantity of 
potatoes, tobacco, fruit and other prod- 
ucts of the harvest. More than once, in 
our history, in dull times, has a loss in 
other earnings been made good by the 
transportation of agricultural produce; 
and in good times, bumper crops are of 
enormous and direct value to every rail- 
road in the land. 

“The productions of the soil affect 

werfully the prosperity of the United 
tates in another way. Their money 
value in a good year is almost bewilder- 
ing. The staple crops which are report- 
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ed officially in its monthly statement of 
acreage and conditions approximate a 
money value of $3,500,000,000; and a 
fluctuation of $500,000,000 in this im- 
mense total, which is not uncommon, is 
felt at once in the business world. A 
boom in stocks has, more than once, orig- 
inated in good crops. Depression has at 
times begun with a partial crop failure. 

Bountiful harvests have another and 
interesting effect, in that the exportable 
surplus enables the United States to pay 
off its borrowing of money abroad and 
to create a credit, which, if large enough, 


Roger W. Babson 


insures early importations of gold. 
There is no topic more deserving of in- 
terested attention than the -state of the 
crops.” Another writer says: 

“The country requires an increase in 
yield of at least 5 per cent. in all its 
principal crops, cotton perhaps excepted : 
and in some cases an increase of at least 
10 per cent. would be advisable, either 
through larger acreage or better cultiva- 
tion. This would insure more reason- 
able prices for food products, thus re- 
ducing the cost of living about which 
so much just complaint is heard. It 
would also stimulate larger exports, the 
decline of which during the last year has 
been one of the most unfortunate ac- 
companiments of our business depres- 
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sion. Larger exports of agricultural 
products would do more than anything 
else toward restoring the equilibrium of 
our foreign trade and would stimulate 
business at home.” 

The profits, and therefore the stocks 
of railroad companies which operate 
through the grain and cotton sections, 
are affected in the most direct and power- 
ful manner by the promise of generous 
or stunted crops; and as they go, so goes 
the market. Investors need to keep in 
touch with the crop outlook. Wall 
Street always discounts the future and 
never waits for earnings to be affected 
actually before adjusting prices to what 
it sees coming. 

A slackening of trade in the street 
after a great boom precedes every finan- 
cial crisis; and every investor must be 
as alert to detect the signs of a coming 
change of importance as are the bankers, 
rich men and stock operators, upon 
whom the fortunes of the stock market 
depend. 

It is axiomatic that all railroads are 
affected directly and seriously by crop 
conditions, and industrial stocks peculiar- 
ly so. Theréfore the subject of “Crops” 
is one which requires constant attention, 
and never more so than when a boom or 
a reaction has run on for a number of 
months, or years. Conservative mer- 
chants and investors therefore tabulate 
each month when published, the Govern- 
ment Estimate of the wheat, corn and 
cotton crops, then in the ground, to- 
gether with the annual figures when the 
crops have been harvested. 

he following conclusions are suggest- 
ed relative to “Crops and other Com- 
modities” : 
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(The condition of the crops has direct 
bearing upon the condition of the farm- 
er, and an indirect interest for every in- 
vestor and merchant. ) 

1. During a Period of Business Depres- 
sion. 

(a) Improved crop conditions are 
often the beginning of a period of im- 
provement. 

(b) Poorer crop conditions delay an 
improvement in general business. 

(c) No change is favorable or un- 
favorable according to whether this 
means good crops or otherwise. 


2. During a Period of Improvement | 
Following a Period of Depression. 

(a) Improved crop conditions always 
give an impetus to the general improve- 
ment in conditions. 

(b) Poorer crop conditions always 
retard the improvement. 

(c) No change is favorable or un- 
favorable according to what it represents. 
3. During a Period of Prosperity. 

(a) Improved crop conditions tend 
to lengthen the period of prosperity. 

(b) Poor crop conditions tend to 
shorten said period. 

(c) No change is favorable or un~ 
favorable according to what it represents. 
4. During a Period of Decline Follow- 
ing a Period of Prosperity. 

(a) Improved crop conditions tend 
to forestall a panic or delay “the day of 
reckoning.” 

(b) Poor crop conditions tend. to 
hasten said time and perhaps cause a 
panic. 

(c) No change is or is not of im- 
portance according to what it represents, 


Trading in Cotton Oul 


By Aspegren & Co.* 


Of the New York Produce Exchange 


OR many years past the cotton oil 
traders in New York have met 
every day for a few moments to 
talk things over on the New 

The want of 


KF 


York Produce Exchange. 
a central market for cotton oil where it 
could be traded in for future delivery 


*Reprinted by permission. 


the same way as cotton is dealt in, how- 
ever, became more and more felt, and in 
June, 1904, when Mr. Henry Hebert was 
elected president of the Exchange, the 
first step was taken by establishing official 
calls on the Exchange twice a day. 
Since then the trading on the floor has 
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steadily increased, and orders are now 
coming in from all quarters to buy or 
sell, which well shows how much ap- 
preciated this opportunity to trade has 
become. 

We believe, however, that this tra- 
ding is still only in its infancy and 
the possibilities very great. There are 
any number of places where cotton 
can be traded in, but there is only one 
market in the world where cotton oil 
futures are dealt in. Considering that 
the South every year raises twice as 
much cotton seed as it does cotton, 
why should not the option trading in 
. cotton seed products be just as great 
as it is in cotton? Why should not 
the producer insure himself of a prof- 
itable year by selling part of his pro- 
duction for future delivery in New 
York whenever he thinks the price is 
right and such as to give him a profit, 
whether he is a ginner (a producer of 
the actual cotton seed) or owns a 
crude oil mill, and is a manufacturer 
of the raw material, or whether he is 
a refiner, i. e., a manufacturer of the 
refined product? Why should not a 
manufacturer of compound lard, soap, 
butterine or other similar articles, 
when he sees a profit in the orders 
he takes for delivery during the year, 
contract in New York for his supply 
of raw material against these sales of 
the finished products? Why should 
not a trader invest in cotton oil when 
he finds it cheap, or sell it when it 
reaches abnormally high prices? He 
has many more chances to make mon- 
ey out of cotton seed oil than out of 
cotton. 

The quality traded in is the standard 
grade of prime summer yellow refined 
oil delivered in barrels f. o. b. any 
dock, pier or warehouse designated by 
the buyer at buyer’s option, any time 
during the month of delivery specified 
at seller’s option. All expenses in re- 
gard to weighing, cooperage, etc., are 
at seller’s charge, and all disputes in 
regard to the quality or otherwise aris- 
ing out of the contract are settled by 
arbitration before the special commit- 
tee for cotton seed products or by the 
official cotton seed products chemists. 

The unit of a contract traded in is 
100 barrels. This is a comparatively 
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small quantity, especially when we 
compare it with the unit of a contract 
for lard in Chicago, which is 250 bar- 
rels. It is, however, far more conveni- 
ent to trade in 100-barrel lots than in 
150 or 250-barrel lots. Most orders to 
buy and sell are for lots of 500 barrels, 
this quantity representing about the 
same value as a contract for lard in 
Chicago and a shade more than a 5-- 
ooo-bushel contract for grain. 

According to the old way of tra- 
ding, a barrel was 53 gallons, equal to 
397% Ibs., but on October Ist it was 
changed to be exactly 400 Ibs. to the 
barrel. 

Another change that was made on 
the same day was to make the price 
in cents per pound instead of the old 
way of cents per gallon of 7% lbs. 
This change took effect on all trades 
after February 1, 1909. 

The usual commission is 15c. a bat- 
rel for non-members and roc. a bar- 
rel for members. 

According to the rules of the Ex- 
change, any trader can call upon the 
other for $1.00 per barrel original mar- 
gin, besides which additional margins 
can be called to make up for market 
variations that may take place after- 
ward. When the customer resides out 
of town, an extra margin of $1.00 per 
barrel is sometimes required to cover 
possible calls for additional margin, an 
out-of-town customer not being in posi- 
tion to quickly furnish the additional 
margain if needed to protect the con- 
tract. With resident buyers the orig- 
inal margin of $1.00 per barrel is gen- 
erally the only original margin de- 
manded. ' 

Like every other commodity, the 
price of cotton seed oil is regulated by 
supply and demand. Speculation and 
manipulation can to a certain extent 
control prices, but not for any length 
of time. The effects of same can be 
only temporary, and in the long run 
supply and demand are the only dom- 
inating factors. Cotton oil is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Here, however, we want to point 
out the difference between the mar- 
kets for cotton and cotton seed oil. 

Many traders are inclined to believe 
that when cotton goes up or down, 
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cotton seed oil will have to do the 
same just because the supply of cot- 
ton corresponds directly with the sup- 
ply of cotton seed. This, however, is 
a wrong notion. It is true that the 
fluctuations in the cotton market have 
a more or less sentimental effect upon 
the market for cotton seed oil. Still, 
these two articles do not go together 
and there is a great difference in price 
movement between them. The reason 
for this is as follows: 

Whatever cotton is produced has to 
be sold as cotton, and a man who 
needs cotton will also have to buy cot- 
ton. There is no substitute for it and 
it is not used as a substitute for any- 
thing else. In other words, it stands 
entirely upon its own feet and it is 
simply the supply and demand for cot- 
ton that regulate cotton prices. 

Not so with cotton seed oil. In the 
first place, all the cotton seed produced 
is not crushed and made into oil, but 
it is also used for other purposes than 
for oil making. Even with a large 
crop of cotton seed the crush of oil 


may therefore be only a comparatively 


small one. Another important differ- 
ence between cotton and cotton seed 
oil is that oil is largely used as a sub- 
stitute for other articles, and the price 
that it may bring is therefore largely 
dependent on and regulated by the 
price and demand for the products and 
manufactured articles for which it is a 
substitute. Cotton seed oil is largely 
bought to replace these articles, when- 
ever their prices are high or the sup- 
ply insufficient, so that cotton seed oil 
rather holds the balance of power 
among the fat products, but it is not 
a power in itself. Thirty years ago 
cotton seed oil was practically un- 
known to the trade, and the world got 
along very well without it, and the 
same would no doubt also be the case 
today if no cotton seed oil was made. 

Examining and analyzing the price- 
making factors more closely, the sup- 
ply depends upon: 

First: The size of the cotton crop 
and thereby on the amount of cotton 
seed produced during the year. 

Second: The price of feeding stuffs. 
If feed stuffs are high in price and 
cotton seed low, the farmers will use 
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a greater amount of their seed for 
feeding purposes instead of selling it 
to the oil mills, thereby diminishing 
the quantity available for crushing. 

Third: The price of fertilizers. Cot- 
ton seed is used in the United States 
to a great extent for fertilizing pur- 
poses, especially when the farms are 
far away from the railroad and where 
the transportation expenses of hauling 
the seed to the station and bringing 
back fertilizers are heavy. When fer- 
tilizers are high and the price that can 
be obtained for seed is comparatively 
low, a larger proportion of seed is 
used for fertilizing purposes than oth- 
erwise would be the case. 

Fourth: The number of oil mills in 
operation. With the steadily increas- 
ing number of oil mills who have to 
depend upon cotton seed for running 
and who are offering all kinds of in- 
ducements to the farmer for the mar- 
keting of their seed, it is natural that 
the amount of seed crushed will alsa 
stand in correspondence with the 
number of mills in the country. The 
amount of cotton seed crushed yearly- 
has steadily risen from 5 per cent. to, 
69 per cent. during the past twenty-- 
five years. 

Analyzing again the causes for de-- 
mand, we find that same depends prin-. 
cipally on the price of the articles for 
which cotton seed oil is a substitute, 
as previously referred to. 

The demand depends upon: 

First: The supply and price of hog 
lard. About a million barrels of oil 
are used every year now for making a 
compound lard, and the demand for 
this depends naturally upon the price 
of hog lard and the difference in price 
between the two articles. 

Second: The supply of and the 
price for tallow, greases and other 
soap materials. The amount of oil 
bought every year by soap makers is 
considerable and depends upon the at- 
tractions cottom seed oil offers as 
against the price of other competing 
soap materials. 

Third: The supply of and price for 
butter. While the manufacture of 
oleo-margarine in this country has 
been almost stamped out on account 
of the Grout Bill, the more far-sighted 
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foreigners use large quantities of cot- 
ton seed oil for making butterine and 
oleo-margarine, which products are 
thoroughly appreciated by the con- 
suming public in Europe. When but- 
ter in Europe is high in price the de- 
mand for oil from the oleo-margarine 
churners is therefore especially heavy. 
The largest eleo-margarine manufac- 
turing place in Europe is Rotterdam, 
which port imported during the past 
season nearly 200,000 barrels of oil 
from this country. 

Fourth: The supply of and the 
price of other competing vegetable 
oils. Cotton seed oil is used very 
largely in the Mediterranean countries 
for eating and cooking purposes, and 
it therefore competes with olive oil. 
It is also used in large quantities for 
soap-making purposes. In this it com- 
petes with peanut, linseed, sesame and 
cocoanut oils, and also with cotton 
seed oil crushed in England from 
Egyptian seed. Marseilles is the prin- 
cipal port of importations in Europe 
for both these purposes. At times 


the vearly import there of cotton seed 


oi! has been as high as 280,000 barrels, 
while at other times it has fallen as 
low as 80,000 barrels. From this it is 
easy to realize the important effect 
the price and supply of such other 
competing vegetable oils can have on 
the price of cotton seed oil. 

Fifth: The amount of American 
sardines packed every year which 
again depends upon the amount of fish 
caught. This, however, is the small- 
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est outlet for cotton oil, and hardly 
varies each year to the extent of more 
than about 20,000 barrels. 

In speculating in cotton-seed oil the 
trader will therefore have to take into 
consideration the conditions prevailing 
in the different lines as described 
above, but if he does so, he ought to 
be able to predict tolerably the future 
course of the market. 

The yield of seed as it is picked on 
the field and after it has gone through 
the gin: 
Cotton 

seed. 
79 % 
70.470 
66.7% 


Cotton. 
1902—1903 
1903—1904 
1904—1905 
1905—1906 66 % 
1906—1907 67 % 
Average Obtained from One Ton, 2000 Lbs., of 

Cotton Seed 


1890 to 1900. 
Crude Oil, 14%=37 1-3 gal. 280 lbs. 
Meal Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 


lbs. 


Ibs. 
I9g0I to 1907. 
Crude Oil, 40 gallons 
Meal 
Lint 
Hulls 
Waste 


lbs. 
Ibs. 
Ibs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 


lbs. 


We 


In a recent address before the Traffic 
Club, St. Louis, Mr. G. W. Simmons, 
its president, made the following state- 
ments : 

“Dividends and full “dinner pails go 
hand in hand—they come together and 
they go together.” 

“43 cents out of every dollar taken 
in by the railroads is immediately handed 
out by them in wages.” 

“45 per cent. of all the steel and 30 


per cent. of all the lumber used in the 
United States is used by the railroads.” 

“One-tenth of the male population of 
the country is directly in the employ of 
the railroads. When the railroad suf- 
fers injury, the workmen and the labor- 
er are the first to feel it. In order that 
the railroads may secure the proper 
funds with which to carry on their work, 
it is necessary that there may be no feel- 
ing of insecurity regarding railroad in- 
vestments.” 





How an Englishman Operates 


in 


American Stocks 


In Spite of Many Obstacles, Three-quarters of His Transactions 
Show Profits 


HAVE been learning to trade 
| since May, 1904, and during the 

last twenty months have done 

remarkably well. I have during 
that time made about one hundred 
trades in Union Pacifics, 75 per cent. of 
which have shown a profit. All of them 
have been done on $4.00 margin. 

The conditions here as compared 
with New York are very unfavorable. 
Throgmorton street opens at 10.45 
and closes at 4.00 p. M. Your open- 
ing prices reach there at 3.15, so that 
it is at least 3.25 Pp. mM. before I see 
your quotations. The street market 
in Capel Court continues where the 
“House” left off, but it is a physical 
impossibility to get an English bro- 
ker to stay after 6 Pp. M.—your lunch 
hour. They are the laziest lot of 
business men I ever met. They don’t 
care a rap for their clients’ interest; 
consequently I have been compelled to 
resort to the best bucketshop I can 
find and of which I cannot speak too 
highly. 

Of course I take care to trade quick- 
ly and in odd lots, and get my money 
by return of post. Under the most 
favorable of circumstances I cannot 
get an order to them by telegraph un- 
der ten minutes, as their offices are in 
Manchester. Their offices close at 4 
Pp. M., consequently I have very little 
time to make up my mind—not more 
than twenty minutes, as our markets 
during the early hours of the day are 
idle affairs and show no decided trend 
until the New York prices reach Lon- 
don. 

I have invariably found that Rio 
Tintos are an infallible guide to your 
market. I have never seen them go 


against one another, and this fact 
saves the situation, consequently I pay 
great attention to the copper market. 
All my trading has been done largely 
with the assistance of charts, togeth- 
er with an intelligent reading between 
the lines of the financial correspondent 
to the Birmingham Post. I have nev- 
er seen a ticker, and except from pic- 
tures don’t know what it is like. It 
would be of no use anyway, as it shuts 
down at the closing of the House and 
of course does not record American 
official prices in the “Street,” which is 
supposed to last from 4 to 8 P. M. 

Margin dealing is not recognized in 
the “House”—I have to go to a buck- 
etshop—and consequently stop loss 
orders are impossible. 

If I want to work on a $200 stop- 
loss order in the “House,” I have to 
give two orders thus: Buy 10 Unions 
at 170. Sell 10 Unions when Unions 
are quoted either side of 168, but not 
before! Brokers don’t like doing it, as 
it means they have to hang about te 
watch your limit. 

The above points will give you an 
idea as to what I have to contend 
with; hence I consider my record a 
good one; on occasions I have reeled 
off ten or twelve consecutive profits: 

I keep a chart cf the average daily 
prices and into the “sales” which I 
call the momentum. index of say 
Unions, placing above and below 4 
datum line, all above being plus an:l 
all below minus, hence a rough ides 
can be obtained daily. weekly, or 
monthly, of the work taken out or put 
into the market. I also keep a chart 
of prices, movements, and sales inde- 
pendently. 
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Allis-Chalmers—Boston News Bur. says: 
Orders booked 4 mos. end. April 30 better 
than double number recd. same period 1908 
and 80 per cent of best year in co’s his- 
tory. Now operating about 75 per cent of 
full capacity; employing 7,000 men. 

Amalgamated Copper—Hayden, Stone & 
Co.’s letter shows with copper at I5c. 
means earnings of $7.20 per sh. Nat. 18c.; 
11.50 per sh. Report yr. end. Apl. 30, 1909 
shows $3,663,980 Net 1000, or 2.31 per cent 
on stock, against $6,680,557 in 1 John 
D. Ryan elected president of the Amalgamated 
Copper Co., to succeed H. H. Rogers, de- 
ceased. 

Am. Agr. Chemical—Boston News Bur. 
states: oubtful if real position as to 
earnings and future growth are appreci- 
ated. Earnings never curtailed by depres- 
sion. Net past year but $15,000 under _pre- 
ceding. Com. earning $7 _ share. Since 
formation have averaged above $4 per sh. 
per an., but no div. yet. The Pfd 6 per 


cent div. regularly paid. Probable this fall 


divs. on com. will be inaugurated at $3 per 
share per an.—less than half what now 
earning. Through the sale of $8,000,000 5 
per cent Ist mtg. bonds co. has been able 
to go through the year to date without 
borrowing a dollar outside. Will probably 
close fiscal year, June 30, without a dol- 
lar of bank loans comp. with [9,906,000 
end 1908 year. 

Am. Sugar—Boston News Bur. says: The 
suit by the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining 
Co. be Pace the co., for violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, has been dropped. 
The basis of settlement is the payment by 
the co. of $2,000,000 in cash, the return of 
$7,000,000 par value of securities held as 
collateral, and the cancelation of a loan 
of $1,250,000. The amount involved was, 
therefore, $10,250,000. The actual cash 
outgo by the American Co. is $2,000,000, 
which will be used by the Penn. Co. to 
start resumption at its plant, shut down 
for the last four or five years. 

Am, Can.—Boston Coml. says: After de- 
ducting depreciation, 1908, net profits eq. 
to 6 1-2 per cent on pfd. Working cap. 
$7,223,558, inc. $500,000. Net in several 
years more. than 7 per cent on pfd., but 
after charging off for depreciation, etc., 
never over.6 I-2 per cent, and as low as 
2 per cent. Readjustment of cap. advisable, 
as back div. over $10,000,000. Co. has not 
even demonstrated ability to pay reg. div. 
on pfd. 

Am. Car & Foundry.—Vanderbilt lines 
have placed orders for 8,450 cars with co. 
Official says: Equipment business always 
almost last to recover effects of depres- 


sion. Boston News. Bur. says: Quiet ac- 
cumulation of stock. Earnings record re- 
matfkable gross from_ $5,586,000 4 yrs. ago 
to $10,625,000 in 1908; net from $4,458,000 
to $8,215,000. Equipment business reviving. 
Revenues, trade prospects and the tape 
foreshadow increase in div. 


Am. Cotton Oil—Certain directors favor 
dividends semi-an. instead of annually. Di- 
rector said, at present rate of increase, yr. 
would surely show about 12 per cent. 


Am. Hide & Leather—W. C. Langley & 
Co.'s letter says: Friends of Co. expecting 
another div. on pid. Past 5 yrs. sur. avail- 
able 10 per cent. Prices apparently assure 
very prosperous year. Boston News Bur. 
states: Nearly a 20 per cent inc. last 2 
mos. Running 75 to 80 per cent normal 
capacity, against 60 per cent in Mar. Has 
made plant improvements sufficient to 
handle $20,000,000 gross per an. and sales 
have run about this rate. Ample working 
capital and 50c. of net quick assets for each 
$1 of gross sales. 

Am. Linseed—Boston News Bur. says: 
Co. issues no reports. All plants in op- 
eration. July 1 will close 2 mos. as usual. 

Am. Locomotive—Recently booked sev- 
eral fair-sized 50-lot orders. Decided im- 
provement over run of orders-previous 18 
mos. Expected div. on pfd. partly earned. 

Am. Malt—Boston News Bur. says: Pfd. 
held down to tire out recent buyers and 
facilitate accumulation for an extended 
rise later on. Pays over 9 per cent on in- 
vestment. Made remarkable showing of 
earning power, spite adverse conditions. 

Thos. Gibson says: Upwards of I! 
per cent back dividends due on pfd., a 
point to be remembered when considering 
price of the stock. Pres’t expressed be- 
lief business would so improve, possible 
to pay full 6 per cent, also back divs. Work- 
ing cap. about $6,000, 1,500,000 to $2,- 
000,000 cash. No floating debt or other in- 
debtedness in way of stockholders receiv- 
ing their share of profits. 

Am. Smelting & Ref.—Vice-Pres. 
“Now earning 8 per cent on com.” 

Am. Steel Foundry—Wall St. Jour. says: 
Net inc. quar. end. April 30 $88,800, com- 
pared with 43,717 preceding quar. Gain 
102 per cent. On the basis earn. at rate 
of 2 per cent on stock. . Management looks 
for a steady continuation but as yet no 
intention of declaring div. At present rate 
earnings will show increase in surplus 
equivalent to 566 per cent. 

Am. Telephone & Tel.—J. Bache & 
Co.’s pamphlet says: Co. serves as a fis- 
cal agent and banking factor to 30 odd con- 


says: 
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stituent Bell companies. It exercises 3 
functions of an operating company, a hold- 
ing corporation, and a banking institution. 
Little possibility of powerful competition, 
the company being powerfully intrenched, 
but free from appellation “monopoly” in 
legal sense. Has never failed to earn fixed 
chgs. more than 3 times over, and always 
a comfortable surplus over dividends. Lat- 
ter generous and persistent. In a most 
satistactory financial condition, and  pro- 
vided with sufficient funds to carry on its 
business and pay for all construction work 
now in contemplation for the next 2 yrs. 
— Western Union won suit against Co. 
for recovery of stock to be pfd. as rental 
on licenses and leases of telephones. De- 
cision will involve pt. by Am. Co. over 
$6,000,000 to W. Un. 

Am. Woolen—Wall St. Jour.’ says: Co. 
reversed order of American mfr. in buy- 
ing raw material by purchasing on a de- 
clining market. Consequence is he suc- 
ceeded in buying 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
Ibs., which could resell to-day at enor- 
mous profit, besides prospective profits of 
the Woolen Co. in the conversion of this 
wool into cloth. President Wood says: 
“Outlook for business never more prom- 
ising than at present. Have never had so 
many orders. Appears to be a total ab- 
sence of speculative features which have 
existed.” 

Anaconda—Wall St. Jour. says: Report 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1908, reflects depres- 
sion in copper industry during greater part 
last yr. Co. fell short of dividend needs by 
$1,317,020. Total net income $1,082,980, 
which was realized in last half of yr., as 
shut-down in Jan. and Feb. and cost of 
resumption in Mch. absorbed all profits of 
first half of yr. Earnings last half of yr. 
about equal to amount needed for divs. 
Earnings since first of yr. sufficient to meet 
div. payments at rate $2 share a yr. Cur- 
rent yr. will show a surplus with metal 
around 13 cts. lb——Hayden, Stone & Co.’s 
market letter shows that 15c. copper means 
earnings of $3.20 pr. sh. 18c. means $5.30 
per sh. 


Atchison—N. Y. Journal says: The Rip- 
ley method has made Atch. one of the 
strongest railways in world, physically and 
financially. Cash position exceptionally 
strong. Last balance sheet showed cur- 
rent assets $35,793,000, of which $29,735,000 
in actual money. Current liabilities ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. Mr. Ripley first to 
urge reduction in lean years and last to 
indorse higher payments in opulent sea- 
sons. This policy has not hurt Atchison. 

Atch. directors announce: “The com- 
pany offers to preferred and common stock- 
holders the privilege of subscribing at 104 
and accrued interest during period begin- 
ning July 20 and ending July 22, 1909, for 
an amount of 4 per cent convertible gold 
bonds of the company, issue of 1909, equal 
to 12 per cent of their- respective holdings 
of stock as registered on the company’s 
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books at the close of business on June 16. 
The bonds mature July 1, 1955, and will be 
convertible prior to June 1, 1918, at option 
of holders, into common stock of equal 
par value.” The amount of new Atch. 
bond issue approximately $27,000,000. 

Atlantic Coast Line—Directors of Co. de- 
clared semi-annual div. per cent, re- 
storing it to a 6 per cent basis. Looks as 
though the Co. would show Io to II per 
cent for com. 

Batopilas Mining—Stock listed. Capital 
$9,000,000; par $20. A _ consolidation of 
cos. which owned properties at Batopilas, 
Mex. After consol’n Co. acquired prop- 
erties of other cos. by purchase. Report 
says inventory of properties, not inclu- 
ding val. of mines, tunnels, shafts, etc., is 
$2,394,408. 

Bethlehem Steel—Jour. of Com. reports: 
Proposals for manufacture of over 36,000 
war and target projectiles, costing over 
$533,000, opened to-day at Navy Dept. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. of Pa. submitted low- 
est bid of $169.29 each for 2,100 12-inch 
projectiles, loaded with high explosive. Re- 
mainder of projectiles for target purposes 
and of cheap design and mfg. For 25,000 
3-inch projectiles Co. submitted lowest bid 
at $1.47 each. The Company bid lowest 
for 2,000 7-inch at $9.96 each and for the 
2,000 8-inch at $16.40 each. 

Boston & Maine—Wall St. Jour. says: 
Surplus avail. for com. divs. promises to 
be about $2,150,000, or 7.9 per cent on 
com., compared with $562,508 earned last 
yr. Latter being equivalent of 2 per cent 
on the Co’s $27,150,000 com. outstanding. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit—Wal! St. Jour. 
says: Will earn nearly 5 per cent year 
end. June 30. Directors say Co. will earn 
easily 5 per cent upon $45,000,000 of stock. 
May decide next fall to place stock upon 
5 per cent div. basis, as against 4 per cent 
now. Should such action cause it to sell 
above par, it would prob. result in con- 
version of a large part of present $32,000,- 
000 of conv. bonds into stock, but it might 
permit Co. to finance in future by issue of 
new stock instead of bonds. 

Canadian Pacific—Railway World says: 
$85,000,000 will be spent by roads in con- 
struction in western Canada in 1909. Con- 
struction campaign laid out by Can. Pac. 
is most costly and calls for over $20,000,- 
000. Rumored this road will bring out 
an issue of com. within a few mos., bring- 
ing the tot. auth. cap. to $200,000,000, pro- 
ceeds to be used in part, at least. to reim- 
burse treasury for money expended. 

Central of Georgia—N. Y. Coml. says: 
Co. must pay the full int. on income bonds 
for 1907, not only upon Ist pref., but also 
upon 2d and 3d preference, according to 
finding of Col. Wm. Garrard, auditor, filed 
this morning in superior court. If decision 
is sustained by court, the Co. adjudged to 
have had a balance of $860,903.75 avail. for 
int. for 1907. Col. Garrard says net earn- 
ings of Ocean Steamship Co. must be con- 
sidered as part of income of the Cent. Ry. 
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These earnings for the year 1907 $542,399.- 
22. Full amt. for payment of 5 per cent 
div. on 1st, 2d and 3d income bonds $750,- 
000, being $200,000 on the Ist, $350,000 on 
2d, and $200,000 on 3d incomes. 

Ches. & Ohio—Wall St. Sum’y est.: Bal. 
avail. for divs. 4.77 per cent for present 
fis. yr. against 2.80 per cent previous yr. 
During last 9 yrs. the amt. spent for imp. 
is equal to B32 per share on present stk., 
a small part of which has been chgd. to 
operating exp., but the bulk directly surplus 
Yvon flicials claim net earnings for 
j Apr. largest of. any Apr. in history of Co. 
The Co. has called for redemption on July 
I next $7,500,000 worth of coll. trust 6 per 
cent notes due July 1, 1910. These con- 
sist of two issues of $5,000,000 and $2,500,- 
ooo resp., which, accord. to trust agree- 
ment, are redeemable at option of the Co. 
before maturity at 102 and int. The paying 
off of these notes will not necessitate new 
financing. Provision was made for retire- 
ment out of proceeds of $11,000,000 general 
funding and improvement mtge. 5 per cent 
bonds sold last Dec——Stock has been 
placed on a 4 per cent basis. Wall St. 
Jour. est. will earn current yr. over 6 per 
cent against 4.4 per cent and 5.4 per cent. 


Chicago Great Western—Briefly stated, 








the reorganization plan of the Chicago 
Great Western is as follows: The property 
of the existing company, including the 


stocks of its subsidiaries, will be sold to 
a new company whose securities will be ex- 
changed for the present outstanding issues 
of - Great Western on the following ba- 
sis: 1. Holders of the present debentures 
will receive in exchange therefor 110 per 
cent in new preferred stock voting trust 
certificates. 2. Holders of preferred A 
stock will receive 120 per cent in new com- 
mon stock voting trust certificates. 3. Hold- 
ers of preferred B stock will be assessed 
15 per cent, and will receive 60 per cent 
in new common and I5 per cent in new 
preferred. 4. Holders of the common stock 
will be assessed 15 per cent and will re- 
ceive 40 per cent in new common and I5 
per cent in new preferred. In addition to 
the above securities, there will be issued 
first mortgage 50-year 4 per cent gold 
bonds to the amount of $28,000,000 They 
will bear interest from Sept. 1, 1909. The 
old Great Western had no bonded debt. 
but had debentures outstanding to the 
amount of $28,077,089. The preferred stock 
will be entitled to receive 4 per cent per 
annum until June 30, 1914, non-cumulative 
dividends of 4 per cent per annum until 
June 30, 1914, after which time the rate 
shall remain the same, but the dividend 
shall become cumulative The stock is 
callable at par and accrued dividends on 
or after the above date. All the stock of 
the new company shall be vested for a 
period of five years in a voting trust con- 
sisting of J. Pierpont Morgan, George F. 
Baker and Robert Fleming. These pay- 
ments must be paid in three instalments 
at least thirty days apart, when called for. 
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In case of failure to pay any instalment on 
or before the date specified, all rights of 
the depositor will pass to and vest in the 
reorganization managers and in the syn- 
dicate. 

Chicago & Alton—Fin. World says: 
Judge Lacombe, U. S Circuit Court of N. 
Y., handed down a decision directing the 
management of the Alton Co. to comply 
with demands of W. S. Miller, a holder of 
500 sh. of the old stock, for a full account- 
ing, since the Ry. Co. was formed in 19009. 
Miller claims that since 1898 surplus earn- 
ings of the old C. and A. Co. have been 
used for other purposes than for benefit of 
all of stockholders. Under Judge La- 
combe’s ruling the Alton must make a full 
accounting of all sums received and dis- 
tributed. If this is done Alton scandal is 
likely to be reopened. This will have an 
unfavorable effect on the present Alton 
shares. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Wall St. 
Jour. says: to March ist the Co. had 
a surplus of $10,545,347. End of March 
this had been inc. to prob. $11,750,000, or a 
little over enough to pay 10 per cent div., 
and for the full yr. indications are that 
surplus will equal 13 per cent. Boston 
News Bur. says: There are very few rail- 
roads which in respect to excess of phys- 
ical property over cap. make the showing 
that C. B. Q. does. Official states its pres- 
ent property value is not less than $700,- 
000,000, an amt. equal to over $475 per 
share after allowing for retirement of $165,- 
000,000 of bonds at par. 

Chicago, Ind. & Louisville—Semi-an. div. 
of 1 5-8 per cent declared on com. (last 
div. 1 1-2). L. & N. and So. Ry. own 93 
per cent of com. and 77 per cent pfd., 
which is dep. as security for their joint 4 
per cent coll. trust bonds. 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul—Wall St. Sum’y 
says: Indications are that year end. June 
30 will show net of about 8 1-2 per cent on 
present outstanding com.——wWall St. Jour. 
says: The probabilities are that current 
fiscal year will show St. Paul to have just 
about earned its divs., 7 per cent. The 
$100,000,000 new stock receives no divs. 
until 1909-10. The question: is its ability 
to earn 7 per cent on entire stock, inclu- 
ding the new. It will have to inc. its 
earnings quite materially, for this yr’s earn- 
ings would equal less than 5 1-2 per cent 
on stock it will have out next year. 
Jour. of Com. says: The St. Paul old system 
is earning over 7 per cent on both com. 
and pfd. and from new controlled system 
earnings will be derived, equal to at least 
2 to 3 per cent on each class of the pres- 
ent St. Paul stk. It is inevitable that in- 
vestors will gradually realize the facts and 
that St. P. com. will be valued in market 
prices, step by step, as an assured payer 
of 10 per cent div., a position equal to U. P. 
around 190. 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton.—Wall St. 
Jour. says: Receivership will end shortly. 
B. & O. will take over practical operation 
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of road under agreement to buy from J. P. 
Morgan & Co. the majority stock at end of 
a 7 yrs., during which B. & O. will guar- 
antee prin. and int. of 4 per cent ref. bonds. 
Other bond issues will not be disturbed. 
Holders of 4 1-2 per cent 3 I-2-year notes 
will be given an income bond which at end of 
7-yr. period may be exchanged ffor a 
straight 4 1-2 per cent bond or redeemed in 
cash by B. & O. at a price in the vicinity 
of 85. So far as defaulted interest is con- 
cerned will prob. be pd. off in securities 
at abt. 50 per cent of total amount in- 
volved. The transaction is really a sale, 
payment for which is not to be made for 
7 years, at a price not definitely known and 
which neither side can definitely regulate. 
Considering the magnitude of the trafsac- 
tion, it is prob. the most unique piece of 
financing in the history of American rys. 

Colorado & Southern—Roston News Bur. 
quotes an official: “The Co. has in mind at 
present no plans whatever for retirement of 
$17,000,000 of 1st and 2d pref. of Col. & 
So. through a 4 per cent bond issue. The 
Burlington purchased majority control of 
Col. & So. less than six mos. ago. We 
found the Col. & So. in good physical con- 
dition, in fact, in much better condition 
than the majority of western roads, and 
with a little pruning the road will easily 
become an integral part of the Burlington 
system.”—Wall St. Jour. says: Last No- 
vember, Col. & So. com. was placed on a 
div. basis by the declaration of 2 per cent, 
payable Dec. 15. No indication was given 
as to the continuance of payments, but if 
stock is to be regarded as a 4 per cent 
issue another 2 per cent div. will have to 
be dec. very soon, payable about June 15. 
It is well to remember that Burlington, 
which controls Col. & So., is in no need 
of money. It is in a position to wait years, 
if necessary, for a return on its investment 
in Col. So. stock.—Boston News Bur. says: 
Road is making a splendid showing of 
earnings, and there is every indication that 
yr. will be greatest in history. The gross 
10 mos. $12,796,554, inc. about $500,000. Col. 

So. has not yet begun to feel the full 
benefit of its alliance with the Burlington. 
When the interchange of traffic between the 
two is in full swing, the smaller road’s 
earnings will probably conform more near- 
ly to the rest of the system. N. Y. Coml. 
savs: Some disappointment was felt by 
holders of Colorado & Southern at the fail- 
ure of that road’s directors to place the 
stock on a 4 per cent annual basis by de- 
claring another dividend of 2 per cent yes- 
terday, the announcement of their neglect 
to take such action failed to depress this 
issue. 

Col. & Hocking Coal & Iron.—Boston 
News Bur. says: The Co. owns 18,000 
acres of land in Ohio, consisting of coal, 
iron ore and furnace properties. This area 
is close to one of the finest oil- producing 
regions. The wells in this oil territory have 
been getting nearer and nearer to the land 
of the H. C. & I. Co., and only the other 
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day oil was found but 1 1-2 miles away. 
Practical men are now agreed that if oil 
is not found on the Co’s territory it will 
be due to a freak of nature. Hocking stock 
is a gamble. If the oil theory fails to pan 
out, it will go down. If the theory does 
pan out, Hocking*will go up by leaps and 
bounds, and Keene will make the greatest 
coup in his whole career. For he is prac- 
tically in control of the Co., his holdings 
being, it is said, in excess of 10,000 shares 
acquired over a year ago at an average 
price of 20. 

Consol. Gas—N. Y. Coml. says: Is ob- 
taining. .more business and a larger in- 
come with gas at 80 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet than it did when price was $1.——Bos- 
ton News Bur. says: 8o0-cent gas has in- 
creased consumption and earnings are good. 
There is talk to the effect that electric 
light properties and power properties the 
Con. Gas Co. will be segregated and a hold- 
ing Co. formed. It is also known that the 
Co. will effect a large saving through op- 
eration of its new plant at Astoria. 

Corn Products—Wall St. Sum. says: 
Largest interests are opposed to paying off 
back div. on the pref. stock now. They 
believe the Co. should conserve its re- 
sources, pending a definite decision bear- 
ing on expansion now under consideration. 

Boston News Bur. says: Co. has suc- 
ceeded in merging all subsidiaries except 
National Starch Co., in which it owns bulk 
of outstanding shs. Factories running 
about 70 per cent of capacity. Manage- 
ment is considering entry into candy mfg. 
and retailing in competition with leading 
retailers running chains of stores in N. Y. 
and other cities. Co. sells about 30 per 
cent of its glucose to candy mfrs. of the 
country. 

Colorado Fuel—Boston News Bur. savs: 
Co.’s forthcoming annual report promises 
to be best in history of that Co. Fiscal 
yr. ends on June 30. Mr. McClement, a 
director, says: “It is not from any increased 
business or gross profits that we expect to 
show improvement, but from certain eco- 
nomies, such as reduced operating ex- 
penses and the fact that we have been 
treating only cur own ore, that we ex- 
pect to show great improvement in net re- 
sults. Character and personnel of present 
board is almost a guarantee of improved 
conditions, retrenchment on needless ex- 
penditures and reform in management of 
affairs of the Co. 

Delaware & Hudson—W. St. Sum'y 
states: No chance of an inc. in the rate 
until the directors meet to act on the next 
distrib. in Dec. Interests identified with 
the Co. say that it is yet too early to 
give definite information as to what may 
be done 6 or 7 mos. hence, but an adv. 
from 9 to 10 per cent is not regarded as im- 
probable. 

Del., Lack. & Western. —W. St. Jour. 
says: Earnings for Jan., Feb. and Mch., 
after all expenses, charges and taxes, were 
B3,270,857. Last yr. at end of this period 
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surplus was $1,635,766, so that there is an 
inc. of slightly more than 100 per cent. For 
the yr. 1908 this Co., after making liberal 
approp. for renewals, imp., etc., had sur- 
plus for stockholders of $10,697,125. On 
road’s nominal cap. of $26,200,000 this was 
equal to about 40 per Cent, or twice the 
amount paid to stockholders. Amt. of Co.’s 
cap. is a poor standard by which to judge 
earnings because it is not at all representa- 
tive of immense value of property. But it 
is a remarkable situation that Co. finds 
itself with a surplus for the first three 
mos. of 12 per cent on all cap. stock. At 
this rate the Co. would report for the whole 
yr. a surplus equal to $60 to $70 per share. 

Erie—Wall St. Jour. says: “So long as 
Mr. Underwood remains,” said Mr. Hill, 
“you need not worry about Erie. He is 
one of the biggest railroad men in the 
U. S. and could carry on the task alone.” 
Management, by one man, has accom- 

lished the road’s  salvation——Boston 

ews Bur. says: The up-state public serv- 
ice commission’s bulletin on  passenger- 
train schedules for Mch. credited the road 
with 96 per cent of trains on time, heading 
the list for the month, the E. management 
points out that road’s own statistics show 
during past four yrs. Erie has run over 
450,000 passenger trains on entire system 
without a fatality to a single passenger. 
——U. S. Investor estimates E. will earn 
2 per cent on com. this fiscal year. 
Co. has disposed of the bal. of the 6 
per cent coll. gold notes for refunding 
an dother things. This will provide cash 
for the present requirements. Owing to 
marked inc. in earnings it is believed they 
will not require issue authorized recent- 
ly by Pub. Service Com’n. 

General Electric—Boston News Bur. 
says: Co. continues to show steady imp. 
Orders now at better than $53,000,000 per 
yr., compared with orders booked ‘during 
the —— ended Jan. 31, $42,186,917, an 
imp. of per cent, and over 85 per cent 
ahead of the low point of the depression. 

Granby—Hayden, Stone & Co.’s letter 
shows 1I5c. copper means earnings of $10 
per sh., and 18c. copper means $16.60 per 
sh. to Granby. 

Interborough—Co. will file with the pub- 
lic service commission in a few weeks a 
modified plan calling for the construction 
of a $100,000,000 subway connecting Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan and The Bronx. W. C. 
Langley & Co.’s letter says: Inter-Met. 
4 1-2s likely to have upward move. Yield 
5 7-8 per cent. Co., whose stock is pledged 
for these bonds, shows good surplus every 
year after 9 per cent divs. required to meet 
int. on these bonds. Co. sold 494,846,348 
tickets compared with 472,350,566 In 1907, 
an increase of 22,486,782. Gross inc. in 
1908 increased $1,124,339 from fares. 

Inter. Merc. Marine—Fin. World says: 
Pfd. stk. is entitled to 7 per cent cum. 
There is 36 per cent overdue. Earned in 
1907 over 8 per cent on its pfd. While 
last year’s report will disclose a poor 
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showing, the present year bids fair to 
become a prosperous one, as business is 
constantly growing. 

Intl. Paper—Boston News Bur. says: 
Now operating all mills at practically full 
capacity and turning out about its normal 
production of 1600 to 1700 tons of news- 
print per day. Very little chance of al- 
tering 2 per cent rate on pfd. at present. 
The effects of tariff too problematical. 
Wall St. Sum. says: The annual report, 
according to an interest in the company, 
will not show earnings equal to those of 
last yr., when the net equaled 6 per cent on 
pfd. Sales about 1o per cent larger than 
a year ago. 

Int. “Smelting & Refining—tTrippe, 
Thompson & Co.’s circular says: Ability 
to pay divs. at the start assured by ac- 
quisition of the Raritan Refining Works, 
the earnings of which are stated to be 
sufficient to pay about 10 per cent a year 
on the $10,000,000 stock of the Int. Smelt. 
& Ref. Co. The Utah smelter expected to 
be in operation by Jan. I, I910, and to 
earn at least $500,000 a yr. Aside from 
the dividend possibilities, shareholders are 
likely to secure rights to subsequent issues 
of stock for construction and acquisition 
of other properties. Floating supply very 
small, for of the 100,000 shares outstand- 
ing, a large amount is held by the Un. 
Metals Selling Co. and the Utah Cons. 
Cop. Co. Wall St. Sum.: John OD. 
Ryan, president, denies that any rate 
agreement has been entered into between 
his company and Am. Smelt. & Ref. Said 
Mr. Ryan: “We are after the business.” 
— —Boston News Bureau says that it is 
likely that International Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. directors will meet next month 
and declare an initial dividend on the $10,- 
000,000 of issued stock. Stock will be list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange short- 
ly after declaration of initial dividend. 
Cal of the International Smelting & 


Refining Co. are declared to be now run- 
ning in excess of $1,000,000 a year, or more 


than 10 per cent on capital stock. 

Inter. Steam Pump—Prest. Guggenheim 
reports: “The outlook is extremely 
bright, judging from the most recent con- 
tracts signed up. This is true of the gas 
engine business, as indicated during the 
last two weeks by sales amounting to 
more than $200,000, which represents added 
business over last year. We look for a 
great improvement in business conditions. 
We have already contracted, at the lowest 
marekt prices, for our fullest requirements, 
for iron, copper and all other metals and 
supplies.” Preliminary figures show net 
earnings were $1,960,903 compared with §2,- 
226,253 for the preceding year, a decrease 
of only $256,350, or 11.0 per cent. 

Iowa Central—Sold $320,000 5 per cent 
equip. notes covering 12 locos., 50 gon- 
dolas and 250 coal cars. 

Kansas City Southern—N. Y. Eve. Post 
reports: L. F. Loree, prest. Del. and 
Hud., elected chairman of the board. Long- 
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term traffic agreement made between the 
Kan. City So, and Un. and So. Pacific. 
Rumors that actual control of the Kan. 
City So. would be turned over to either 
the Un. or So. Pac. have recently been 
heard in Wall Street. Fin. World says: 
If current earnings are maintained, will 
earn almost 4 per cent. Shareholders 
of record June 10 are offered priv. of sub. 
at par and int. until June 24 for $10,000,000 
of the proposed new ref. and imp. bonds 
to the extent of 19.60 per cent of hold- 
“— Subs. must be paid June 30, 1909. 

ong Island—Fin. World says: Either 
the Penn. R. R., which controls the road, 
desires to increase its holdings, or people 
who realize the wonderful transition 
through which Long Island is now pass- 
ing are willing to buy the stock for the 
purpose of holding it a number of years. 
Undoubtedly there is a great future in 
store for Long Island, and the benefit of 
that future, in its growth of population and 
increase in property values, the Road will 
be the greatest beneficiary because it ac- 
tually enjoys as exclusive a monopoly of 
the transportation business of this island 
as any group of capitalists could desire. 
It has its tentacles so firmly gripped about 
the island that it is almost a physical im- 
possibility for any other transportation line 
to get a foothold on it——-W. C. Langley 
& Co.’s market letter says: Co. must earn 
$400,000 more net this year to cover pres- 
ent int. chgs., and half of this increase was 
earned in the first quarter. Dividend pros- 
pects are still remote. 

Louisville & Nashville—Railway World 
says: Net for nine mos. were largest in 
history. Accomplished by reduction in op- 
erating expenses. Wall St. Sum.: Es- 
timates probable earnings will be equal 
to over 15 per cent. W. C. Langley & 
Co.’s market letter says: Confidently ex- 
pected will be restored to a 6 per cent 
basis next month. Estimated surplus 13 
per cent available for divs. An offering 
of $2,000,000 Ist mtg. 50-yr. gold bonds of 
the L. and N. Term. Co. has been an- 
nounced, prin. and int. guar. by L. and N. 
and Nash., Chat. and St. L. Total author- 
ized $3,000,000.——Boston News Bur. says: 
Louisville & Nashville, now on a 5 per 
cent dividend basis, is piling up a surplus 
for the fiscal year to end with this month 
which should equal 12.5 per cent on the 

60,000,000 stock. This company took cog- 
nizance of the depression a little less than 
a year ago by reducing its dividend. It 
has made only two semi-annual payments 
at the lower rate, and it is regarded almost 
certain that at the forthcoming directors’ 
meeting, about the middle of this month, 
at least 3 per cent will be declared. 

Met. Street Railway—Judge Lacombe, 
U. S. Circuit Court, has directed another 
gostgonemens of the sale of the Met. St. 

y. in the foreclosure proceedings. The 


date of the sale was adjourned to June 20. 


It has now been again postponed. 


d 
Lacombe says: Sedge 


Next term opens Oct. 11th, 
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so that no sale can be had before Nov. 
18th. 

Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—N. Y. 
Stock Exch. authorizes listing on and after 
June 15th, $12,500,000 4 per cent Leased 
Line stock certif. as issued in exch. for 
like amt. Wis. Cent. pref., including [§1,232,- 
806 of latter recently issued ——Wall St. 
Sum. says: It is probable that the Co. 
for the fiscal year to end June 30 next will 
show surplus earnings sufficient in volume 
to meet the regular 7 per cent preferred 
stock dividends and leave a balance equal 
to between 14 and 15 per cent on the 
$16,800,000 common stock that will be en- 
titled to dividends during the current fiscal 
period. The additional common and pre- 
ferred stock recently authorized will not 
draw dividends until the 1o10 fiscal year. 
The junior issue, also, is entitled up to 
7 per cent after the preferred stock 7 per 
cent payments, all surplus earnings above 
that amount being available for equal dis- 
tribution to the preferred and common 
stockholders. 

Mo., Kansas & Texas—Boston News 
Bur. states: Leading interests expect can 
maintain its position as independent, and 
suffer no loss on traffic. That no over- 
tures have been made by any other inter- 
est for acquisition of the property. No 
single party or clique owns the majority 
of the stock, and it would be difficult if not 
impossible to bargain with several thousand 
stockholders. About 1-4th of the stock is 
held in England and Holland.——Wall St. 
Jour. says: Will earn hardly more than 
I-2 per cent on com. Prospects for com. 
divs. remote. There is hardly a conceiv- 
able circumstance which could make it ad- 
visable to put the common stock on a divi- 
dend-paying basis before several years at 
least. This is the opinion of President 
Joline, who points out the road is in need 
of extensive improvements and that these 
must be financed out of current earnings 
lest capitalization become overhigh. 


Missouri Pacific—Stockholders will on 
Aug. 7 vote on consol. of constituent cos. 
making up M. P. system proper into one 
corporation. Wiping out corporate exist- 
ence of 21 constituent lines. Iron Mt. 
lines will not be affected. When the mer- 
ger goes into effect, the authorized cap- 
ital stock of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co., it is said, will be increased from $100,- 
000,000 to $240,000,000 of which $83,000,- 
000 will be issued. Following the consoli- 
dation, it is understood that a blanket 
mortgage will be drawn up securing bonds 
to the authorized amount of possibly 
$150,000,000, of which it is believed about 
$90,000,000 will go toward the refunding of 
outstanding indebtedness and the balance 
reserved for other purposes. 

Natl. Enameling & Stamping—Co. has 
sold $3,500,000 ref. Ist mtg. real estate s. f. 
20-yr. 5 per cent gold bonds, due June 1, 


1920. 
National Lead—W. St. Sum’y says: The 
directors of the National Lead Co. have voted 
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not to retire the gestesved stock on = I next. 

Nat. Rep. of Mexico—W. St. Jour. says: 
Earnings of properties controlled exceeded by 
$130,000 the interest requirements of the par- 
ent co., including the half-year’s dividend on 
the 1st pfd. stock. Holders of this are guar. 
by co.’s charter semi-an. div. of 1 per cent each 
for 3 yrs. from Jan. 1, 1908. Subscription 
books for the $24,000,000 prior lien 4% per 
cent s. f. gold bonds closed with the issue very 
heavily oversubscribed for both here and 
abroad. 

N. Y. Central—Railway World says: Im- 
portant improvement works on the N. Y. Cen. 
lines, some of which were undertaken a cou- 
” of years ago and later suspended, are to 

prosecuted. Directors authorized improve- 
ments to cost $5,700,000. Lake Shore has au- 
thorized eupentietss totaling $5,500,000. 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford—$1,590,- 

oo addl. stk. listed, making total authorized 

100,000,000. Proceeds to be used for elimina- 
tion of grade crossings. 

Norfolk & West.—N. Y. Eve. Mail says: 
The Steel Corp. has begun shipping coke to 
Gary from its ovens in W. V., along the line 
of this road. Steel Corp. leases about 50,000 
acres of coking coal deposits from the Poca- 
‘hontas Coal & Coke Co., the stock of which 
N. & W. owns and bonds of which the railroad 
* guarantees. Large modern plants to be erect- 

ed at Gary by the Am. Loco., Am. Car & Fdy. 
and Am. Bridge cos., together with that of 


the U. S. Steel Corp., will make this one of 
the largest centers of import of raw material 
and of distribution of manufactured product 


in the U. S. Pres. said gross now 
23 per cent larger than last year. W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co.’s letter says: Will earn 9 per cent 
this year, compared with 7% per cent last 
year. 

North American—Bos. News Bur. says: 
A new organization, the Light & Power Co., 
‘has applied to the board of public improve- 
ments at St. Louis for a permit to string its 
wires. It owns an old franchise, granted some 
years ago, and if the present request is grant- 
ed it means that this franchise is valid and 
that the lighting business of St. Louis is open 
to the new co. Up to this time the Union 
Elec. L. & Power Co., a subsidiary of the No. 
Am. Co., has controlled all electric lighting at 
St. Louis. 

Northern Pacific—Hayden, Stone & Co.'s 
mkt. letter says: Proceeds of the new stock 
should begin to show results in larger earn- 
ings. In past instances Gt. North. North. 
‘Pac., selling on an income basis of 4% to 5 
per cent, have proven speculatively attractive, 
more so than other standard railroad stocks 
at the same relative level. It has usually been 
found that before the end of a long upward 
movement the Hill stocks are selling on a basis 
to yield only p Per cent or less, this result be- 
ing attained through their ability to yield val- 
uable “extras” and “rights” in addition to their 
regular 7 per cent dividends. 

cific Coast—Boston News Bur. says: 
‘Earnings have shown a surprising recovery 
during the last 3 mos. Improvement so pro- 
-nounced as to warrant the assertion that a re- 
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turn to the 6 per cent dividend rate on the 2d 
pfd. and com., which share alike after the pay- 
ment of 4 per cent on the com., is a matter of 
the very near future. Enough is already 
known of May earnings to justify the state- 
ment that earnings are now back to the 1907 
high record earned, 10.2 per cent on its 2d 
pid. and com. 

Pacific Mail—W. St. Jour. says: Co. has 
informed the War Dept. that it will withdraw 
its Panama service Aug. 3. The Govt. is 
making efforts to obtain a line of vessels to 
take over the business in connection with the 
Panama R. R. and Panama S. S. Co. 

Pennsylvania—Bos. Fin. News says: Co. 
will set out more than 1,000,000 trees, making 
a total of 3,430,000 trees which have been 
planted in the last 3 yrs. to provide for some 
of the co.’s future requirements in timber and 
cross ties. Reported to have bought up and 
retired $4,000,000 of its 6 per cent bonds, which 
mature next year——Freeman, Rollins & 
Co.’s special letter says: Since 1856 co. has 
paid regular divs. from 2 to 10 per cent. In 
these entire 53 years it has paid less than 5 
per cent in only 7 years. otal cash divs. 
about $300,000,000. No financing of any kind, 
it is stated, will be conducted in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Pullman—Boston News Bur. says: The 
new passenger car shops will manufacture 
three steel cars daily, increasing the passenger 
capacity to 175 cars monthly. The new freight 
shops, costing $1,250,000, will mfr. 1500 cars 
a month. The largest no. of cars of all kinds 
that the co. ever built in one year was 25,000. 
In the new plant 10,000 to 12,000 men will be 
employed, as against 7,000 in the banner year. 
One of the first orders from the new shops 
will be for 300 all-steel passenger coaches for 
the Penn. Co., the first instalment on the 20- 
year contract with the Penn. to build all its 
passenger cars. 

Railway Steel Spring—Stated that if busi- 
ness continues at present rate, earnings will 
show 4 per cent on the com. Now operating 
65 to 70 per cent of normal, and profits great- 
er in proportion than last year, owing to lower 
cost of steel. Prob. that div. on com., which 
was passed in Mar., will be resumed in Sept. 
Rate will depend on business next few mos. 

Reading—Hayden, Stone & €o.’s mkt. let- 
ter says: The prediction, often repeated dur- 
ing the past 3 or 4 yrs., that Rdg. is to be a 
“and D. L. W.,” is not without promise of 
partial fulfilment. For the past decade Rdg. 
has ceen do.ng what Lackawanna did—build- 
ing up its properties out of earnings. There 
has been practically no increase of cap. by the 
Rdg. Co. since its reorganization. Because of 
its complicated financial structure the co.’s 
earn. power is difficult of analysis, but the 
présent earn. are prob. 3 times the 4 per cent. 
div. pmts., and some estimates make the earn. 
still larger than this——-W. St. Jour. says: 
It can be stated on high authority that at the 
meeting of Reading Co. directors on June 16, 
to act on the common stock dividend, no ac- 
tion will be taken in regard to an increase in 
the rate, and there will no conversion plan 
announced. 
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Republic Iron & Steel— W. St. Jour. says: 
Co. will soon let contracts for the bldgs. for 
its new tube mill. About 10,000 tons of steel 
required. Tube mill will have capacity of 
about 100,000 tons a yr., and will absorb sur- 
plus billet production of the Rep. Iron & St. 
Co. This will take the Republic out of the 
market as a seller of billets———Boston News 
Bur. says: Co. reports a substantial inc. 
in new orders. Iron capacity now in excess of 
1,000,000 tons a yr. Iron ore reserves est. at 
88,685,000 tons South and 35,428,000 tons in 
the North. Pfd. and com. stock, formerly 
quoted in the unlisted dept., now ‘. larly 
listed on N. Y.- Stk. Exch——N. Y. Herald 
reports: Div. pmts. on the pfd. resumed, reg- 
ular quar. div. of 134 per cent being declared. 
Co. had passed its quar. div. in July, 1908, 
and none paid since. Voted to pay an addi- 
tional div. of %4 per cent on account of the 7 
per cent accrued.——Co. now operating 100 
per cent of its blast furnace cap. and at nearly 
90 per cent of its finished steel capacity and 
getting behind in deliveries. Continually im- 
proving business forecasts further adv. in 
prices. 


Rock Island—Boston News Bur. says: 18 
months ago many considered R. I. com. a 
hopeless proposition. Now excellent judges 
believe it “another Atch.” R. I.’s 15,000 miles 
traverse some of the richest agricultural ter- 
ritory in the world. It has opened up a lot 
of new country growing rapidly in wealth and 
population——-Freeman, Rollins & Co.’s mkt. 
letter says: The R. I. issues have been strong 
on a genuine imp. in the position of the co. 
The imp. in the ry. situation is responsible for 
the change in sentiment. R. I. issues have 
been selling low and their rise is justified. 
There is less than $100,000,000 com. outstand- 
ing. We consider the R. I. col. trust 4s a 
cheap investment. Are now selling at around 
82, where they yield about 5 per cent on the 
invest. They are secured dollar for dollar by old 
C., R. I. & P. Ry. stk., which has sold as high 
as $200 a share——Hayden, Stone & Co.’s 
mkt. letter says: Apr. earnings make one of 
best showings co. has yet reported. Gross 
shows gain $1 ,050,000; net, $875,000. The lat- 
ter more than half of total gain in net for 10 
mos—$1,570,000. One of the most gratifying 
things about report is excellént showing made 
by St. L. & San Fran. Apr. gross was $480,- 
000 in excess of 1908 and net $277,000, a gain 
of 35 per cent. ‘Frisco has always been a 
heavy drag on the R. I., and has had to be 
carried by the Ch., R. I. & Pac. Ry. Earnings 
are still far behind 1907, but should approach 
those of any previous yr. Last yr. the co. 
barely earned its fixed chgs. This yr. there 
should be good surplus. Now that the co.’s 
pressing needs met by recent bond issue, quite 
possible div. on 2d pfd. will be resumed. Ch., 
R. I. & Pac. will show surplus of $5,500, 
and should be able to pay 7 per cent div. to 
its parent co., the R. I. This will equal 3 per 
cent on pfd. If anything like the present rate 
of inc. is maintained, it would seem as though 
divs. could be resumed on this issue early in 
1910, and it should be remembered that, be- 
ginning with that yr., the pfd. is entitled to 5 
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“4 cent before the com. gets ene 

. St. Jour. claims: ’Frisco will shortly be 
able to resume 4 per cent div. on 2d pfd. and 
have $650,000 available for com., practically 
all of which is owned by R. I. 

Seaboard Air Line—What purports to be 
the reorg. plan pub. b the * ‘Balt. News,” pro- 
vides briefly as Sollows No foreclosure ; 
present Ist mtg. securing 4 per cent bonds to 
remain; money with which to pay off receivers 
certif. and floating debt to be raised through 
the sale of deb. or income bonds; pfd. and 
com. stk. not to be assessed; col. trust 3-yr. 
and 10-yr. 5 per cent notes to be retired at or 
before maturity; fixed chgs. under reorg. to 
be reduced about 25 per cent; receivership to 
be lifted at the end of present yr.; voting 
trust to be eliminated and stk. to be issued to 
shareholders and by them voted. 

Sloss Sheffield—Wall St. Jour. says: A di- 
rector says that in the quar. end. May 31, has 
earned at the rate of 9 per cent. Official fig- 
ures for the mo. of Mch. showed 98 per cent 
in that period. Sloss is entirely sold up for 
four months ahead. Average price last week’s 
sales $11.79 per ton. Co. does not care to take 
any more business at this time and, therefore, 
a nominal price of $12.50 per ton is being quo- 
ted for number 2 foundry. Expected when 
directors meet next Oct. they will declare in 
addition to the regular quarterly div. of 1% 
per cent on the com., an extra of 4% of I per 
cent, which will make up for the reduction in 
the div. rate during the depression of last yr. 

Southern Pacific—Harris, Winthrop & 
Co.’s exhaustive pamphlet says: A former 
surplus too small for the payment of div- 
was turned into a surplus of nearly $15,000,- 
000, after payment of pate in div. The 
expend. of $146,000,000 in imp. of the So. Pac. 
lines under the Harriman regime is a fact that 
staggers the imagination. The So. Pac. spent 
for new equip. $39,850,712 from July, 1901, to 
end of 1 To this should be added its share 
of 14,173 freight cars, at a cost of $19,358,850, 
delivered in past two yrs. All the box cars, 
4,050, are 100,000 pounds capacity. 220 loco- 
motives have been purchased for $4,200,000. 
For the Pacific Coast fruit traffic alone, 6,600 
refrig. cars were provided. Under the con- 
cession dating from 1905, the co. has built 249 
miles of railway in Mexico; 480 miles remain 
to be built by \~ Under the Cananea, 
Yaqui River and Pacific concession, 283 miles 
of line were completed in 1908, leaving 408 
miles to be built by 1914.——-N Eve. Post 
says: The use of oil as fuel on the So. Pac. 
long since passed the experimental stage. Its 
advantages have been definitely established. 
The co. already produces a great deal of oil, 
but not enough to meet its needs, and it has, 
therefore, invested heavily in undeveloped oil 
properties the possibilities of which are spoken 
of enthusiastically. The oil the company now 
produces is supplied to locomotives at so low 
a cost as to make the cost of coal seem prohib- 
itive by comparison. Great saving also as be- 
tween coal and oil on the oil the company 
buys, but if it can produce for itself all of the 
oil it needs its fuel bills will decrease remarka- 
ably.——Jour. of Com. states: The road’s 
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on have improved of late more radically 
than U. Pac., so that higher dividends are not 
out of the question. Co. has placed an order 
for more than $3,000,000 worth of steamships. 
——Boston News Bur. says: The California 
oil lands controlled by the So. Pac. Ry. are est. 
to be worth $100,000,000. The ownership of 
these lands permits it to secure fuel oil at a 
rice the equivalent of a saving in interest on 
000,000 a year.——W. C. Langley & Co.’s 
letter says: e co. has very valuable lands 
and other assets which are at present non-pro- 
ductive, but which make the value of the com. 
about par, independently of the income from 
operations. In this respect the co. is in a 
stronger position than Atch. and other south- 
western roads, and it would be quite feasible 
to segregate these oil and other properties as 
the Gt. North. ore lands were segregated by 
Mr. Hill. The Govt. suit for the termination 
of the control of So. Pac. by Un. Pac. re- 
mains to be decided, and should not be lost 
sight of; but whatever the decision may be, 
no alarming results are expected by the stock- 
holders———Co. has called its pfd. stk. for 
payment, beginning July 15. fficial state- 
ment reads: “The board of directors of the 
So. Pac. Co. to-day called for redemption the 
pfd. stk. of that co. at $115 per share, on the 
15th day of July, 1909. At the same time the 
board authorized an issue of not exceeding 
$100,000,000 of 4% per cent 20-year gold bonds 
or debentures, redeemable after 3 yrs. at 105, 
and provided that any holder of pfd. so de- 
siring should be entitled to exchange for such 
4% per cent bonds, dollar for dollar, and re- 
ceive in addition $20 in cash for each share of 
stk. exchanged. Thus the holders of such 
pfd. now, and until the including July 15th 
will have three options: (1) To exchange for 
a like amount of said 4% per cent bonds and 
r share in cash. (2) To convert such 
stk. into the com. of the co., dollar for dollar. 
(3) To surrender the said stk. on July 15 and 
receive $115 per share therefor. A semi-an- 
nual div. of $3.50 per share upon the pfd., 
heretofore declared, will be payable on July 
15 to holders of record on June 30, and a quar. 
div. on the com. stk. of $1.50 per share will be 
payable on July 1 to the holders of the div. 
warrants appertaining to the com. Hence, to 
guard against the loss of the difference in 
div. by those desiring to convert their stock 
prior to July 1 (when both classes will be ex- 
dividend) the directors have provided that 
holders of pfd. converting the same now and 
leaving an order will, on July 15, be paid the 
difference in div., amounting to $2 per share. 
Pending the engraving of the 4% per cent 
bonds, temporary certif. for such bonds will 
be issued to those desiring to avail of the priv- 
—_ to exchange their pfd. stk. for bonds and 
cash. The bonds will be of the denomination 
of $1,000, and to effect exchange the stk. must 
be tendered in lots of ten shares, or multiples 
thereof. 


Southern Railway—Kissel, Kinnicutt & 
Co.’s special circular says: All indica- 
tions point to uninterrupted continuance of the 
present improvement. Current available in- 
come is materially greater than fixed chgs., 
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earning about 5 per cent on $60,000,000 pfd. 
The property in excellent physical condition, 
well equipped, and operated skilfully and ef- 
fectively. e tributary territory is inc. stead- 
ily in population, and its industrial develop- 
ment broadening. Co.’s interlacing lines tra- 
verse II states, and serve, directly or indi- 
rectly, upward of 20,000,000 population. We 
believe that the securities of the So. Ry. are 
now selling at prices below their value, and 
that they should appreciate so as to discount 
in some measure the co.’s future. Reasons: 
Future assured not only by record of continu- 
ous growth and its present position, but also 
by the fact that industrial and commercial po- 
tentialities throughout its territory are far 
reater than ever.——Co. has sold additional 
5,000,000 develop. and gen. mtg. 4 per cent 
gold bonds to provide for retiring as many as 
possible of $15,000,000 6 per cent convert. 
notes due May 1, 1911, of which $3,891,000 
have been drawn for redemption May 1.—— 
Hayden, Stone & Co.’s mkt. letter says: We 
figure that because of its inc. trans. efficiency 
the So. Ry. is able to add to net earn. an 
amount equal to 5 per cent on its pfd. Just 
now the co. is reporting monthly gains in 
gross with further reductions in transp. costs 
so that it is able to add to maintenance and 
still show large inc. in net. For the current 
fiscal yr. to end June 30 there will be avail- 
able 6% or 7 per cent for the pfd. From 
present outlook reasonable prediction that 
pfd. divs., when again resumed, can be paid 
continuously and earnings for com. will be 
gradually inc. until both classes attain a posi- 
tion warranted by their equity in a completed 
system covering the entire South with more 
than 10,000 miles of road. 

St. Louis & San Fran.—W. St. Jour. says: 
The St. L. & San Fran. will be in a position at 
the end of this fiscal yr. to resume its 4 per 
cent div. on its 2d pfd. At the end of the 
first 9 mos. of the current fiscal yr. the co. had 
a surplus available for div. of $737,335. Based 
on this showing, it should have surplus on 
June 30, next, of considerably more than $1,- 
000,000—perhaps $1,500,000. A surplus of $1,- 
500,000 this yr. is not sufficient ground on 
which to base expectation of a resumption of 
payments. The company could pay 4 per cent 
on both classes of its pfd. and still have a bal. 
of $650,000 which would properly belong to the 
$29,000,000 com. As practically all of this 
class is owned by R. I. Co., any excess of sur- 
plus over the requirements of the pfd. is 
looked upon as an equity of R. I——N. Y. 
Stock Exch. has listed $29,084,000 general lien 
15-20-year bonds due 1927. Notice given that 
the unredeemed part of the $16,000,000 St. L., 
M. & So. E. 5-yr. 4% per cent bonds due June 
1 will be pd. at Bankers Tr. Co. and the J. 
coupons paid at the Merc. Tr. Co. 

St. Louis Southwstn.—N. Y. Com’! says: 
Co. has made a long-term lease of the so- 
called Valley line, which secures for the for- 
mer entrance into St. Louis to a connection 
with the Wab. and also gives to it a line into 
Chicago over the Wab. It is expected that this 
arrangement will result in a material increase 
in the co.’s business——Jour. of Com. says: 
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An initial semi-annual div. of 2 per cent on 
pfd, was declared. Directors consider that the 
earnings have reached a point justifying the 
inauguration of div. on the pfd. at the rate of 


4 cent per an. 
ennessee Copper—Co. was in negotiation 
with the new fertilizer co. for many months 
regarding output of copper co.’s new sulphuric 
acid plant. he Independent Fertilizer Co., 
afterward called the U. S. Agr. Co., paid $500,- 
ooo in cash as an option to secure the entire 
output under a contract which called for fur- 
ther paymts. of several million dollars in cash 
and stk. of the new co. Some of directors of 
the copper co. are pleased that the option has 
not been exercised, and that the payment al- 
ready made will be thereby forfeited; they are 
convinced that their co. can finance the new 
construction which is in progress without as- 
sistance, and that it will be for the ultimate 
advantage of their stockholders to forego div- 
idends for a time, if necessary, in order to re- 
alize larger profits when the plant is finished. 
Third Ave.—Boston News Bur. says: Yr. 
end. June 30, 1908, gross $5,575,000, net $1,420,- 
ooo. Chgs. paid during the year $1,060,000, 
leaving an apparent surplus $360,000. Until 
the reorganization is effected, it is encouraging 
to see co. earning enough to pay operating ex- 
penses and such fixed charges as incurred 
since the receivership——Jour. of Com. says: 
It developed yesterday that the reorganization 
plan of the 3rd Ave. Ry. properties is well un- 
der way and will be announced within a few 
weeks. The properties are not to be sold un- 
til next fall. In the plan of reorganization 
bondholders will be asked to authorize an ex- 
penditure of $7,500,000. One million of this 
will probably be spent for new tracks. Of the 
remainder $2,500,000 will be employed to take 
up the receiver's certificates. This money has 
been spent by the receiver for improvements 
and betterments——Wall St. Sum. says: 
Judge Lacombe, in the United States Circuit 
Court, has signed an order continuing Fred- 
erick W. Whitridge as receiver. 

Toledo, St. Louis & West’n—W. St. Jour. 
says: Theodore P. Shonts, president of the 
Tol., St. L. & W., est. that the road, considered 
solely as an operating proposition and omittin 
all consideration of its relations with the Al- 
ton, will earn in the current fiscal year a sur- 
plus of approx. $150,000 after its pid. divs., or 
1% per cent on the $10,000,000 com. It is sig- 
nificant and, taken in conjunction with the 
showing the Alton is making in the way of 
earnings, implies.that Clover Leaf com. will 
soon be put on a div. basis. Clover Leaf owns 
64,800 shares of Alton pfd., on which it will 
receive div. of 4 per cent, amounting to $2509,- 
200. This, however, is only sufficient to pay 
the 4 per cent int. on its $6,480,000 series A 
gold bonds issued to acquire the Alton pfd. 
Clover Leaf also owns 144,200 shares of Alton 
com. on which it has already received another 
2 per cent in this fiscal yr. The probabilities 
are that it will receive another 2 per cent div., 
making its income from this source during 
1908-9 $576,800. This is where Clover Leaf 
makes most of its profit on its acquisition of 
the Alton, for to acquire the common stock it 
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issued $5,047,000, series B gold bonds, the in- 
terest on which will be but 2 per cent until} 
1912, or $100,940 this year. Thus the Clover 
Leat’s proht on its investment in the Alton 
will be $475,860 in the current fiscal yr. This 
is equal to 4% per cent on the $10,000,000 com., 
which, added to the 1% per cent from opera- 
tion, makes 6% per cent the probable amount 
to be earned and applicable to div. on com. 
Directors will meet in Sept. to act upon the 
pfd. div., and if present trend of earnings 
continues it seems probable com. will then re- 
ceive its first dividend. 

Twin City—W. St. Jour. says: Substan- 
tial inc. in earn. gives promise of an adv. in 
the div. rate before end of yr. The state- 
ment for the first three mos. showed an inc. 
of 10 per cent gross, a gain 10% per cent 
net and a corresponding inc. of surplus 
avail. for div. 


Union Pacific—Boston Fin. News says: 
When conditions throughout the country as- 
sume the healthy state prevailing prior to the 
panic of 1907, it would not be at all surprising 
to see Un. Pac. pile up earnings equal to 30 
per cent or more on its com. Boston News 
Bur. says: Said the representative of a stock 
exchange house: “The notable feature of the 
existing speculative situation is the disappear- 
ance in the past fortnight of such a large 
amount of Un. Pac. that this stock is now in 
relatively scant supply——Extracts from pri- 
vate letter to J. S. Bache. & Co.: “Messrs. J. 
S. Bache & Co., New York. Gentlemen—Pos- 
sibly the observations in this letter will be of 
some little interest to you. Some critics either 
lack your intelligence or your fairmindedness 
in this matter, and would have us believe that 
Un. Pac. is unduly economizing at expense of 
proper maintenance chgs. Far from it. As a 
traveling man, I see and closely observe thou- 
sands of freight cars a month on North Pa- 
cific Slope; enough to get ideas of value as to 
average equipment characteristics. Referring 
to box cars: More than 90 per cent of such 
cars I see of the Un. Pac. are of steel con- 
struction, except walls, which are of wood, of 
course; more than 66 2-3 per cent of such type 
of So. Pac. cars are of steel construction, ex- 
cept walls; less than 10 per cent of No. Pac. 
cars I see are of that type; none of Burling- 
ton, St. Paul, North West. or Gt. West. are 
of that type, which I see. And what is true of 
box cars is true all down the line. No wonder 
U. P. maintenance chgs. should relatively de- 
cline with such superior equipment. And that 
they were intended to decrease, relatively 
speaking, is precisely the reason Mr. Harriman 
poured so many sullions into the upbuilding-of 
his roads. In other words, it is the fruitful re- 
alization of the maxim: ‘The best is the 
cheapest.’ Take another instance: The Har- 
riman roads are far ahead of all other roads 
west of Chicago in the matter of up-to-date 
block signals (automatic). Wall Street as a 
whole is yet sound asleep as to the fact that 
U. P. is easily the cheapest and best standard 
railroad stock.” 

United Dry Goods Cos.—N. Y. Times 
says: This co. will take over the H. B. Claf- 
lin Co.’s wholesale business, James McCreery 
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& Co., with its two stores in 23d and 34th sts. ; 
the O’Neill-Adams Co., and four-fifths of the 
common stock of C. G. Gunther’s Sons of 5th 
ave., of this city, and Stewart & Co. of Balti- 
more and J. N. Adams & Co. of Buffalo. In 
addition it will acquire outright Hahne & Co. 
of Newark, the Powers Mercantile Co. of Min- 
neapolis, the W. Hengerer Co. of Buffalo, and 
the Stewart Dry Goods Co. of Louisville-—— 
Eve. Sun says: The J. P. Morgan & Co. tem- 
porary certificates for United Dry Goods Cos. 
7 per cent cumulative pfd. stock have been ad- 
mitted to the unlisted dept. of the Stock Exch. 
The firm announced to-day that all the $ro0,- 
000,000 of that stock had been sold and no 
further applications would be received at the 
office of the bankers. 

Cast Iron Pipe—W. St. Jour. says: 
During last month of its fiscal yr. 1908-9, 
which ended May 31, the co. operated on a 
basis of 90 per cent of normal as compared 
with about 60 per cent for the corresp. month 
last yr. 

U. S. Leather—Boston News Bur. says: 
The present unsatisfactory conditions in the 
hide and leather markets have caused a num- 
ber of tanneries to suspend operations alto- 
gether, and the big majority of the independ- 
ent tanneries are now operating at hardly 
better than 60 per cent of full. This, in fact, 
almost exactly measures the present operations 
of the big U. S. Co. 

U. S. Realty & Improvem’nt—Pres. Black 
states: “The co. has over $2,000,000 of cash 
in the banks. This is the largest amount the 
co. has ever had on deposit. Others are in.a 
similar position. That every one has money is 
indicated by the low rates for call money and 
time money. It means reinvestment and con- 
sequently higher prices, and it is natural to 
assume that great proportion of the invest- 
Se will find its way into real estate.” 
——wW. St. Sum’y says: Irrespective of the 


fact that gross earnings enjoyed a slight ex- 
pansion and net —- a gain of nearly 12 


r cent over the 1908 fiscal period, the U. S. 

ealty & Imp. Co., during 12 mos. end. Apr. 
4 last reduced its dividends 1% to 4 per cent. 

© explanation is given in the report with 
respect to the management’s action in reducing 
rate from the 5% per cent level maintained 
during previous year. 

U. S. Rubber—Pres. Colt says in part: 
“The income statement shows that while ow- 
ing to the general commercial depression our 
volume of sales decreased as compared with 
the previous fiscal year our — are from 
3,553,550 to $4,507,655, and that the earnings 
rom operations have been sufficient for the 
payment of the regular 8 per cent dividend on 
the first pfd. and bo cent on the second pfd., 
leaving a surplus of $1,008,715 for the year.—— 
Hayden, Stone & Co.’s mkt. letter says: With 
the issue of its annual report, co. discloses a 
much stronger position than had been gener- 
ally anticipated. The showing of earnings, 
equal to more than 4 per cent on com., after 
pmt. of pfd. divs., is to be regarded as the best 
in the co.’s history, in view of the falling off 
in gross sales. In view of the company’s now 
proven ability to earn a satisfactory margin 
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over pfd. div. in a year like the past, there 
should be a strengthening of the investment 
position of both 1st and 2d pfd. The Ist pfd. 
is still yielding nearly 7 per cent, and 2d pfd. 
yields about 7.5 per cent——Co. has secured 
a substantial int. in the Canadian Cons. Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd——N. Y. Stock Exch. authorized 
listing $15,000,000 10-yr. 6 per cent Col. Tr. 
S. F. bonds, due 1918. Representative states 
that a French syndicate has acquired 50,000 
shares Ist pfd., and negotiations toward listing 
of securities representing the stock on the 
Paris Bourse have been practically concluded. 

Boston News Bur. says: The 50,000 
shares of U. S. Rubber pfd. which have been 
taken by a Paris syndicate will be listed on 
the Paris exch. through the same method 
which the Steel Corp. is following. The stock 
was not sold to the syndicate by the com- 
pany, but the syndicate was compelled to buy 
the stock in the open market, the company sim- 
ply agreeing to pay dividends to the American 
agents of the syndicate on 50,000 shares of Ist 
pfd. In the case of the U. S. Rubber Co., the 
French investors sought the company, rather 
than the company seeking the French market 
as was the case with Steel. 


U. S. Steel—J. S. Bache & Co. estimate: 
Net earnings per ton of steel have averaged 
$14.25 over the last seven years, so that the 
earning capacity on these averages, with full 
output, would be $185,000,000 per annum, or 
about 20 per cent available for dividends on 
the com. But production has only reached 
about 70 per cent of normal. This, combined 
with lower prices, favors an estimate (if out- 

ut does not increase) of something like 

110,000,000 net earnings, or about 4 per cent 
on the common. The increase in the last two 
weeks is of.a character to encourage higher 
estimates of output; and the inside steel in- 
terests are optimistic on the outlook, and con- 
sequently on the value of the Steel stocks ——— 
Boston News Bur. says: Since the profit- 
sharing plan became operative, the corporation 
has sold to employes 193,493 shares of pfd. 
and 15,318 shares of com. stock. The pfd. 
shares cost the employes $16,725,780, and the 
com. shares :$765,900. The market value of 
the pfd. shares on a basis of $120 a share is 
$23,219,160, so that the paper profit to em- 
ployes on a basis of the present market val- 
uation and the purchase price is approximately 
$6,500,000. The com. stock represents a paper 
profit of $143,800. Therefore the employes, if 
they had held all stock purchased, would be 
able to show total paper profit of approximate- 
ly $6,650,000. A surplus of $20,000,000 in the 
last half of the year would enable the 
corporation to meet construction expendi- 
tures in that period, without drawing heavily 
upon assets. Outlays for new construction 
over last two or three years have been unusu- 
ally heavy, owing to building of the Gary 
plants, but it is expected that after Jan. I, 
1910, expenditures will show a material shrink- 
age. This will enable more consideration to 
the payment of larger dividends on the com. 
stock——Should the railroads place average 
orders for steel, it would not require a great 
while for the corporation to increase its pro- 
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duction to the extent of, say 85 per cent of 
capacity. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that the Steel Corp.’s capacity is 
much larger than it was a year ago, due to the 
partial completion of the Gary work and the 
acquisition of Tenn. Coal & Iron Co. The 
Steel Corp. in May will receive a volume of 
new business aggregating close to 1,000,000 
tons, the heaviest month’s business reported 
in several years——-W. St. Jour. says: Judg- 
ing from the improvement in business in the 
current quarter, corp. should show net $100,- 
000,000 or more in current yr. However, 
these earnings not large enough to permit inc. 
in com. div, while pursuing such an aggressive 
campaign for new construction. Corp. will be 
operating close to 80 per cent of blast furnace 
capacity by June 15, and if the tendency of 
steel prices continues upward, successive in- 
creases in monthly earnings can be expected 
for some time to come.——N. Y. Jour. of Com. 
states: The month ending yesterday was the 
greatest in the history of the trade. Orders, 
it will be learned with some surprise, have 
reached the unparalleled total of 1,500,000 
tons. Morgan, Harjes & Co. have formed a 
syndicate for the introduction of the common 
shares of the U. S. Steel Corporation on the 
Paris Bourse. The listing of Steel com. is 
counted upon as an entering wedge for the 
general introduction of American stocks. The 
only other American securities heretofore list- 
ed in Paris have been single issues of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bonds.——Boston News Bur. 
says: We understand that there has been 
some consideration given to the placing of a 
$50,000,000 mtge. at 4% per cent on the Gary 
steel plant. If it is finally decided to issue these 
bonds, they will be placed at par and guar- 
anteed by U. S. Steel. A leading interest in 
U. S. Steel says: “The Gary plant can beat 
all records for cost of steel manufacture and 
from that plant alone we figure that we can 
earn the interest on a $50,000,000 mortgage if 
it is decided to issue such bonds and pay the 
dividends on U. S. Steel com.”———N. Y. Com’! 
says: The Steel Corp. and its former most 
active opponent, Rep. I. & St. Co. have 
reached an agreement by which there will be 
no more war on prices, etc. The announce- 
ment is made here that the two concerns have 
made a trade of Ohio property for Penn. prop- 
erty, each side practically disarming itself for 
any future territorial warfare. By the deal 
just closed it is made known that the two con- 
cerns have agreed to exchange these war 
grounds. The Steel Corp. gets the Sharon, 
Pa., property and the Republic the Youngs- 
town plot. About $250,000 is represented in 
the transaction, which means there is to be no 
more war between the two concerns, at least 
not at these points.——Boston News Bur. 
states: The present market value of Steel 
com. is approximately $330,000,000 and the 
pid. $435,000,000, a total market value of $76s,- 
000,000. This is within $100,000,000 of the par 
value of both and the highest to date. Fhe 
advance in Steel com. has been due to: 1. The 
placing of the common stock on a 4 per cent 
basis in the near future. 2, The listing of the 
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securities on the Paris Bourse. 3. Net earn- 
ings of $28,000,000 for the current quarter. 
4. The bonding of the Gary plant. Repre- 
sentatives of the corp. do not expect larger 
disbursements to shareholders until the latter 
part of the year, as expenditures are running 
considerably in excess of earnings. Earnings 
for the current quarter will be larger than 
indicated by earlier rumors, but it is unlikely 
they will touch $28,000,000. The real strength 
of Steel com. is probably due to the improve- 
ment in steel conditions. Mfrs. are of opinion 
that a permanent turn for the better has been 
reached and that tendency of earnings, prices 
and production will be upward from now on. 
The Steel Corp. has increased its production 
from 59 per cent to 80 per cent since Febru- 
ary, which in itself is a strong argument in 
favoring higher prices for the shares. Again, 
steel prices have gone up $4 to $6 a ton trom 
the low level, and there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in earnings——Nat. Tube Co. of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. has fired its blast fur- 
naces at the Riverside tube works at Wheel- 
ing and the whole of the big tube works will 
go in operation in a few days, after an idle- 
ness of nineteen months. It employs 4,500 
workmen. Holland is now credited with 
holding 11 per cent, or approximately 550,000 
shares, of U. S. Steel com. With the sale ot 
100,000 shares of Steel com. in France, it is 
expected that French holdings of the stock 
will show an increase, as in the case of Hol- 
land holdings. Germany and Gt. Britain also 
are large holders. One financier estimates 
that at least 20 per cent is held abroad. N. Y. 
American quotes John Lambert as saying that 
Steel com. will sell at par, that in July the reg- 
ular dividend will be declared and an extra of 
2 per cent, and that, in addition to the sale of 
100,000 shares in Paris at 63%, the Morgan 
firm has given the French bankers an option 
on another 100,000 shares at 68. Orders for 
steel during the month of May were the great- 
est on record, and far above any newspaper 
estimates that have been made. Est. net for 
quarter, $28,000,000, or $50,000,000 for the first 
half year——Boston News Bur. says: One 
expert on Steel, in sizing up the position of 
the company in broad terms, says: “By the 
time the Gary plant is completed, the corp. 
will have a finished steel capacity of 14,500,000 
tons. The average | profits for fin- 
ished steel in recent years have been $14 a 
ton. Granted this for the future, it would 
mean operating profits of $203,000,000. $100,- 
000,000 would be ample for depreciation of the 
Steel Corp.—as it will be when enlarged—for 
interest charges, sinking funds and pfd. div- 
idends, leaving a balance of $100,000,000 for 
com., equivalent to 20 per cent. Paris cable 
uotes ry S. Harjes of Morgan, Harjes & 
o. “It is not only the 100,000 shares of Steel 
com. which it is intended to introduce here, 
but 1,000,000, representing 20 per cent of the 
com. stock of the corp. The fact that Steel 
com. is being introduced in the official market 
and has been accepted by that very exclusive 
conservative institution, the Chambre Syndi- 
cate des Agents, speaks for itself and will be 
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appreciated by any one having a knowledge of 
the Paris Bourse.” 

Union Bag and Paper—N. Y. Stock Exch. 
has listed $210,000 addl. 1st mtge. 5 per cent 
bonds, making total authorization $3,947,000. 
——wW. St. Jour. says: Gross business for 1st 
quar. current fiscal year shows some imp. over 
corresponding quar. last year. Earnings would 
have to make a material increase to cause the 
management to inc. div., as it has consistently 
held to the principle of conserving its re- 
sources and strengthening its holdings in the 
form of woodlands. In spite of the fact that 
earnings are and have been considerably above 
payments, the company has held to the 4 per 
cent distribution on the 7 per cent cumu. pfd. 
stock. Arrears on the stock now amount to 
714 per cent. 

Utah Copper—Said that the Guggenheim 
terests now own from $35,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 of stock in the Utah Copper Co. and the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. at the pres- 
ent market value of the securities. Boston 
News Bur. says: Utah Copper interests say 
that they are just beginning to get the results 
that they have been striving for and that they 
now see their way clear to an annual output of 
70,000,000 Ibs. of copper with the present 
equipment at a cost of 7c. per Ib. Stockhold- 
ers need not anticipate an increase in div. un- 
til co.’s working capital has increased to a 

int where it can carry its own copper. There 
is still considerable stripping to do, which will 
call for an expenditure of fully $500,000 the 
current year—Hayden, Stone & Co.’s mkt. 
letter shows that 15c. copper means earnings of 
$5.75 per share, and 18c. copper means earn- 
ings of $8.40 per share. 

a.-Carolina Chemical—W. St. Jour. says: 
Official says co.’s gross sales considerably 
larger than last year. Season not yet over, but 
output will run from 6 to 10 per cent in excess 
of fertilizer sales last year——Boston News 
Bur. says: Co. undoubtedly in best financial 
position in its history. Net working cap. be- 
tween $18,000,000 and $19,000,000, a result 





made possible by funding of floating debt into: 


bonds through the issuance of $12,000,000 5 
per cent bonds last October.——Officially an- 
nounced that question of a distribution on the 
com. deferred until a later meeting of the 
board next month, owing to the fact that the 
full returns for the fiscal yr. have not yet been 
received. 

Virginian Ry.— This railroad will haul 
about 200,000 tons of coal for delivery to Sea- 
board Air Line for use on the northern end of 
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Seaboard coming year. Active competition for 
this contract. Said that within three mos. 
should be earning operating expenses, and 
within 12 mos. should show a small surplus 
over a fair interest on cost of construction. 

Western Pacific—Fin. World says: Not a 
single 5 per cent 1st mtg. railroad bond car- 
ried on the roster of the N. Y. Stock Exch. 
selling as low as the 5 per cent Ist mtg. bond 
of the Western Pac. 

Western Union—N. Y. Eve. Mail says: 
Although courts have decided that co. is en- 
titled to $6,000,000 from Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 
it does not bring increased dividends for for- 
mer any nearer. Officials say that it nay be 
years before they get the actual cash. 

Westinghouse Electric—Gross sales run- 
ning at the rate of slightly better than $25,000,- 
ooo per annum, which is an improvement of 
about I10 per cent from the low point of the 
panic. Showing steady monthly gains in or- 
ders booked. The April sales of railway dept. 
largest in co.’s history. 

heeling and Lake Erie—An authy. says 
that under favorable conditions at least 70 per 
cent of revenues must be spent for operation, 
which is easily understood when it is remem- 
bered that seven-tenths of the road’s traffic is 
in coal and ore. Moreover, it has a large 
empty car movement, the shipment of ore from 
the lakes to the Pittsburg district not being 
balanced by the return shipments of coal. This 
unbalanced traffic amounts to about 42 per 
cent. 

Wisconsin Cen.—H. F. Bachman & Co.'s 
(Phila.) special circular says: Pfd. substan- 
tially all dep. with the Soo, in exch. for its 4 
per cent Leased Line certif. They are, in fact, 
a Soo col. tr. bond, with Wis. Cen. pfd. as 
col. Reasonable to assume that these certif. 
will, in the eourse of time, rank with other 
high-grade issues of the same type, such as 
Atl. Coast Line L. & N. 4s. The com. repre- 
sents the future possibilities of the enterprise. 
These are indeed of great promise. While 
not anticipated that divs. on com. will be paid 
till lines of co. fully accommodated to their 
new relation. Difficult to imagine any circum- 
stances which can long defer the reaping of 
the large advantages consequent upon the con- 
version of a moderately successful, independ- 
ent railroad into the Chie. Terminal Div. of 
a powerful trans-continental railroad system, 
pledged to divert to it all traffic capable of 
such diversion——Time for accepting deposits 
of pfd. stock without penalty is extended to 
July ist, after that $2 per share penalty. 
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We never respond. 


People constantly ask our opinion of this or that stock or the market. 


i 


No opinion is of real value except your own. 
If you don't realize this it's because you haven't cultivated your opinion 


up to where it deserves your respect. 











The Letter that Silenced ‘Everybody's’ 
Anti Wall Street Campaign 


On April 28th last, two months ago, the following letter was delivered to Erman J. Ridgway. of 


“Everybody's’’ Magazine. 
he put to Mr. Wyckoff in his May issue. 


Mr. Ridgway has not seen fit to print it, in spite of the personal questions which 
It is also a significant fact that since this letter was delivered, 


no issue of “Everybody's” has gone to press containing an anti-Wall Street article, and no prize stories, 


announcements, or advertisements thereof have appeared. 


of cowardice and admits its defeat. 
April 27th, 1909. 
Erman J. Ridgway, Esq., 
31 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Ridgway :— 

In an ink-slinging contest it often happens 
that a certain ineradicable kind of the dark 
fluid has to be called into action. He who 
hurls this particular brand, when accused of 
unfairness, retorts: “All is fair in love and 
‘a regular Kilkenny cat-fight,’” which is your 
newspaper definition of this exhilarating con- 
troversy. 

Both sides having been heard from, let us 
see how matters stand: 

1. Everybody's got into its head the idea 
that “Margin Gambling” in Wall Street is 
wrong. 

2. Everybody's hired one Frederick S. 
Dickson to demonstrate to its readers thé 
correctness of this idea. 

3. THe Ticker has proved that neither you, 
as the dominant factor in Everybody's, nor 
your editor, nor Frederick S. Dickson, your 
“leading attorney,” have sufficient combined 
knowledge of the subject to entitle you to a 
well-founded opinion. Therefore the three of 
you have no right to sit on the Wall Street 
fence and croak: “We know but little about 
it, but it’s rotten.” 

4. Tue Ticker has put to you, Mr. Ridg- 
way, certain questions in an endeavor to make 
you testify that Everybody's is guilty of Mar- 
gin Gambling in both stocks and magazines. 

5. You have sidestepped some of these 
questions and, as we will show, pleaded guilty 
in the case of others. 

6. Everybody's position is therefore hypo- 
critical, whether intentional or otherwise, we 
do not say. 

7. Everybody's has brought forward addi- 
tional witnesses to testify that Mr. Dickson 
did know what he was talking about. 

8. Everybody's has called upon Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson for advice and assistance. Mr. 
Lawson has attempted to rebut THe TicKer’s 
arguments, while endeavoring to cheer and 
console Mr. Ridgway. 

9. Mr. Ridgway has put to Mr. Wyckoff, 
Owner and Editor of THe Ticker, three ques- 
tions relating to his former experience in the 
brokerage business. 


“Everybody's” failure to print this letter savors 


With the premises before us, by all means, 
let’s “on with the fight.” 

Take your reply to the article in the March 
Ticker: You reprinted this to show how little 
we could: find to say in support of “Margin 
Gambling.” We have, thus far, not attempt- 
ed to support “Margin Gambling”; we have 


been demonstrating that you and your assist- 
ants are not qualified to attack it. 

You do not even know what ‘ 
bling” is! 

We reproduce one of your answers on page 
733, = Everybody's 


‘Margin Gam- 


f the distinction between gambling 
and speculation does not lie in the amount 
of margin, we know not how to define 
the difference. A man who should oper- 
ate in highly speculative real estate on a 
five per cent. margin would be a quater. 
A man who should operate on a fifty per 
cent. margin would be a speculator, ac- 
cording to our lights.” 

To prove to you that you “know not how 
to define the difference,” let us call in an 
unbiased and fully qualified third party, name- 
ly, Thomas F. Woodlock, formerly Editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, ,a man of long 
and wide experience as an editor and a close 
student of finance. (I trust you will concede 
that this gentleman is fitted to define Margin 
Gambling.) 

In a recent lecture before the Investment 
Class of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Mr. Woodlock said: 

“Speculation is frequently confounded 
with stock gambling. The essence of 
gambling is the making of a contract, the 
outcome of which is determined by a fu- 
ture which is absolutely unknown and 
therefore wholly unascertainable, as, 
‘matching pennies,’ shaking dice, cutting 
cards, etc. Stock gambling, therefore, is 
buying and selling stocks at random with- 
out any intelligent attempt at foresight. 
Stock speculation differs from stock gam- 
- just in so far as intelligent foresight 

f the future is possible and is attempted 
or the speculator.” 

Mr. Woodlock’s definitions are self-evident- 
ly true. You define a gambler as one who 
operates in highly speculative real estate on 
a five per cent. margin; you claim that an 
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operator working with a fifty *.! cent. mar- 
gin would be a_ speculator. ell, then, tell 
me where the dividing line is. It must be 
somewhere between five and fifty. How would 
you designate the man who operated on a 
twenty-two and a half per cent. margin? Un- 
der the Dicksonian code would you make it 
legal for a person to employ a twenty-three 
per cent. margin and illegal if he used only 
twenty-two per cent.? 

Now don’t dodge by calling me a quibbler 
or putting the blame on Mr. Dickson. If your 
definition is correct, there is a dividing line. 
Where is it? Answer the question. 

Then answer this one: In my experience 
as a stock broker, I have taken many an order 
to buy stock on a 100 per cent. or a 200 per 
cent. margin, the buyer of which made no 
attempt at intelligent foresight. Were these 
buyers speculators or gamblers? 

The trouble with Everybody's is that it 
started its campaign without knowing the first 
rudiments of Wall Street and the Stock Ex- 
change. 

You, Mr. Ridgway, admit that you “for all 
practical purposes, do not know finance.” You 
say that > have your doubts as to the 
amount of financial knowledge possessed by 
one of your editors who “thinks he knows 
a lot about it.” This implies that the others 
who compose your editorial staff and your 
“Board” are in your class. Hence we assume 
that practically the only financial authority 
connected with your publication is this “Man- 
who-thinks-he-knows.” 

I believe THe Ticker can give this “Man- 
who-thinks-he-knows” a run both for his 
money and his laurel wreath. Bear in mind, 
however. that it will do him no good to polish 
up on finance at this stage of the “scrap,” as 
you are pleased to advertise it. 

I demand that if we are to fight it out, it 
be on what Aas been said regarding Dickson’s 
article by both Everybody's and Tue TIcKER; 
also that whatever you print hereafter will 
have some distinguishing mark of authorship 
so that I will know who I am up against— 
Ridgway, the “Man-who-thinks-he-knows,” or 
Dickson. 

Whatever THe Ticker has to say will be 
over my signature. I will take you on singly 
or all together—it makes no difference. 

If you three succeed in burying me, it may 
interfere with my half-formed determination 
to punch a few jagged holes in Everybody's 
March, April sak te Wall Street articles. 
In your judgment, you say: “There are not 
a hundred men in America who clearly un- 
derstand finance.” Of course, we assume that 
the authors of the above articles, Messrs. Parr 
and Adams, are two out of the hundred. No 
magazine of your standing would presume to 
offer to its readers arguments by those who 
do not understand. 

As an Editor I realize that you cannot know 
definitely the truth of every piece of manu- 
script you purchase. But to persist in editori- 
al comment ,after your staff’s deficient knowl- 
 y of finance has been publicly pilloried, 
will surely hurt you in the eyes of every fair- 
minded man. 
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In case there should remain in the minds 
of your readers any doubt as to the utter 
lack of technical knowledge back of Every- 
body’s campaign, I will select from your May 
issue one characteristic utterance. I refer to 
your query on page 733: 

“Why, then, is there a Clearing House 
where it is possible for ninety per cent. 
of a day’s business on the New York 
Stock Exchange to be balanced off?” 

The impression here given is unmistakably 
this: Ninety per cent. of the daily transac- 
tions are rendered null and void or are buck- 
eted, or in some way or other manipulated 
to the disadvantage of the speculator through 
the operations of the Clearing House. 


I will explain why there is a Clearing 
House. When I was in knickerbockers and 
busy holding down my first job in Wall 
Street, my principal duty was delivering stock 
certificates to other houses, getting their 
checks in payment, having these checks cer- 
tified and depositing them in our bank. There 
was no Clearing House. Every share sold 
had to be actually delivered or there had to 
be what amounted to a delivery; viz. (Case 
No. 1): If we happened to buy 50 shares of 
St. Paul from the same house to whom we 
had sold roo shares of that stock, we would 
only deliver 50 shares; the other 50 would 
be “paired off” by an exchange of checks. 
So that in the end, we would receive a check 
for, say, $14,000 for the roo shares we had 
sold and would have given a $7,000 check in 
ayment for the firty shares bought. Case 
0. 2: Time, 2.05 P. M. My firm has 100 
St. Paul coming in from some broker and 
100 shares going to Wales & Co. 9 New 
Street. We have no St. Paul in the box or 
in loans; so we must wait till the 100 shares 
come in then it’s me for a Marathon down 
the stairs of the Mills Building, through the 
Stock Exchange tunnel and up a few flights 
to Wales’ office. But at 210 P. M., Wales 
‘phones us to “Deliver 100 Paul to Donald, 
Gordon & Co., on receipt.” This means that 
Wales has too shares going to Gordon and 
as it’s only five minutes to delivery hour it 
will save time if we deliver the stock to Gor- 
don, who is just around the corner from us 
on William Street. This I do, taking Gor- 
don’s receipt. I then go to Wales, surrender 
the receipt and get my check. Wales takes 
the receipt to Gordon and gets his check. 

Now the Clearing House was established in 
1892 to more expeditiously accomplish the 
same results described in these two cases. It 
cuts out about 90 per cent. of the leg work 
for the kids and an equal amount of check 
drawing and certifying for the clerks in the 
banks and brokerage houses. Only the most 
active stocks in 100 share lots or multiples 
are handled through the Clearing House. 
These number to-day only eighty-five out of 
about three hundred issues traded in. This 
number will change from time to time: as 
certain issues become active or quiescent, they 
are admitted to or dropped from the Clearing 
House list. The remaining issves are called 
“Ex-Clearing House” stocks and are still de- 
livered in the old-fashioned way. 
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_In a case such as cited by Mr. Dickson, 
where a house buys 5,000 Union Pacific and 
sells 4,900, the Clearing House would “pair 
off” the 4,900 shares and instruct from whom 
the remaining 100 shares is to be received. 
There is a “settling price” for each stock and 
every house either pays into or draws from 
the Clearing House the difference between 
this settling price and the price at which 
transactions have been made. At the close of 
a day’s business, the Clearing House is with- 
out a cent debit or credit. No one has been 
“done” out of a dollar. Thus the Clearing 
House books show that every share of stock 
has been delivered. The Clearing House has 
simply acted as an intermediary, representing 
all the houses. 

To attack the New York Stock Exchange 
Clearing House is to attack the legitimacy of 
that established by the Associated Banks of 
New York City, as the principle upon which 
all clearing houses are operated is exactly 
the same the world over. 

Consequently Everybody's question: “Why, 
then, is there a Clearing House?” is para- 
mount proof that j coe Rw is totally in- 
competent to either argue or comment upon 
this Wall Street question. 

You see I have not been defending either 
Wall Street or Margin Gambling. I have 
proved that you and “the-man-who-thinks- 
he-knows” and Mr. Dickson are not quali- 
fied to enter the arena. If you wish, I will 
take up said defense, even though ae 
by the necessity of instructing all three of my 
opponents in the rudiments ofthe business. 

Before proceeding to your replies to THE 
TicKER’s questions and the questions you put 
to me, I should like to correct one more im- 
pression which Everybody's has attempted to 
give the public, as it embodies a rank injustice 
to every broker in the Street. On page 732 
of your May issue you say that the broker 
“quietly delivers out* the stocks he has been 
carrying for his customers. He continues to 
charge his customers interest for carrying 
their stocks.” In this you make it appear that 
loaning stock is detrimental to the custom- 
ers’ interests. 

When a broker loans stock he is in reality 
borrowing money. It is the same as putting 
it up as collateral for a bank loan but with 
this advantage. If he deposits $12,000 worth 
of stocks with a bank, he can only borrow 
$10,000 in money, but if he loans $12,000 worth 
of stocks, he is borrowing $12,000. 

Another advantage: If the bank charges 
4 per cent. for money he can _ probably 
loan stocks (borrow money from bears) at 
3% to 3% per cent. The client who is long, 
thus gains the advantage of a lower interest 
rate. as the rate charged him for carrying 
stocks depends upon the average rate the bro- 
ker has to pay during the month. 


You give the impression that the broker 
is making wrongful use of the securities and 
has no right to charge interest on long stocks 
if he loans them out, especially to the bear 
operator who “comes into his office.” Whom 
else would he loan stocks to except the bears 


* To the bear operator. 
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and how could the bear sell short if they 
couldn’t borrow stocks? Your Cammack story 
is vintage of 1884. Nowadays, bears borrow 
stocks in the “Loan Crowd” on the floor. 
This is simply an additional proof of Every- 
body’s incompetence. 
ow, Mr. Ridgway, as to your replies to 
Tue Ticker’s questions. You were asked: 
“Is it not true that at least one of the 
owners of Everybody's made a large 
amount of money on information fur- 
nished him by Thomas W. Lawson on the 
eve of the so-called Lawson panic?” 

You do not answer—you sidestep. 

You mz: “There are one thousand owners 
of Everybody’s—holders of stocks and bonds. 
I do not know of one who made money out 
of the so-called Lawson panic.” You also 
say: “Said owner of EveryBody’s did not 
make his turn on either side of the market.” 

Do you deny that your partner, Mr. Thayer, 
who, with you and at least one other, formed 
the original Ridgway-Thayer Co., which 
bought Everybody's from John Wanamaker— 
do you deny that Mr. Thayer made a large 
amount of money at that time on Lawson’s 
advice? Please answer that you do or do not 
deny this. Your thousand present owners 
were not Everybody's owners during the Law- 
son panic. 

Tue Ticker claims: Either in their stock 
market operations or in their magazine oper- 
ations, Everybody's owners practiced “Margin 
Gambling,” according to Everybody's defini- 
tion as to what “Margin Gambling” is; name- 
ly, “A man who should operate * * * on a 
five per cent. margin would be a gambler.” 
(See one of “Everybody's answers,” page 733, 
May number.) 

The absolute proof that Tue Ticker is right 
in this claim is found on page 735, May 
Everybody's. Here, Mr. Ridgway, you admit 
that you and your associates bought Every- 
body's from John Wanamaker on less than 
no margin. Thus, your own words condemn 
you as guilty of “Margin Gambling,” as de- 
fined by Everybody's. YOU HAVE PLEAD- 
ED GUILTY TO THE VERY THING 
WHICH IS THE BASIS OF YOUR AT- 
TACK ON WALL STREET. 

Tue Ticker assailed the Dickson article and 
Everybody's staff because they showed little 
or no true knowledge of Wall Street and be- 
cause Everybody's was hypocritical. 

Tue Ticker has, by your own admission, 
proved its case beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

We leave it to your readers whether you 
are justified in continuing this campaign! 

_ Permit me now to reply to your three ques- 
tions: 


1. Before launching THe Ticker, were not 
you and Mr. Mallett in the brokerage busi- 
ness? 

Answer: We were. 

2. Did you not give up the brokerage busi- 
ness because one of you was unhappy over 
your customers’ losses and unwilling to con- 
tinue in the business? and 

3. Will you tell the public how many cus- 
tomers you had and what percentage lost mon- 
ey with your house? 
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Answer: The firm was not dissolved on 
this account. If my partner held this as one 
of his reasons he did not state it at the time, 
nor has he thus expressed himself to me since. 
I continued in the business for some years 
after the firm was dissolved. I was always 
unhappy over my customers’ losses, as a clerk, 
as a manager and as a partner in three sep- 
arate firms. This was one of the reasons why 
I eventually quit the business. Our firm had 
five hundred clients on its books, and, I do 
not know what percentage of them lost mon- 
ey. No such records were kept. I never 
investigated or even formed an opinion as 
to this percentage. 

You see, I have fully answered your ques- 
tions, Mr. Ridgway, and to stop here would 
bring me well within the rules of argument. 
But, realizing that this testimony, though 
complete, has not produced the evidence you 
desire, I will tell you just where THe TICKER 
and I stand regarding the public’s losses in 
the Stock Market. 

During my experience in the Street, I have 
come in touch with tens of thousands of, spec- 
ulators of the class known as “the Public.” 
I have kept the books wherein their transac- 
tions were recorded and have come into close 
personal contact with them, thus enabling me 
to study their ways and methods, their man- 
ner of selecting stocks, their trading principles, 
and the innumerable things, big and little, 
which influence them in their operations. 

I have also studied the habits of the suc- 
cessful people in the Street—the great bank- 
ing houses, the groups of men who form 
syndicates, pools and cliques, the large oper- 


All business is a speculation, and speculation is*a business. 
lines they understand best. Ninety-five per cent. of those 


all business men fail, even in the 
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ona the floor traders, specialists and bro- 
ers 

My investigations were conducted always 
with a view to answerin these questions: 

1. Why does “the Public” lose? 

2. How can I help “the Public” 
thus benefit myself? 

I realized that the measure of my success 
was largely dependent upon that attained by 
my clientele. This led me, on one occasion, 
to throw over a position where I was making 
$18,000 a year to accept one paying only $12, 
000 a year, where I believed my clients w ho 
followed me would benefit and-I would ob- 
tain a new viewpoint. This latter I also 
voluntarily resigned under protest from the 
house, and quit the brokerage business alto- 
pte. because in a broad sense, I hadn't 
ound the answer to both my questions. An- 
other reason was that the money came along 
too easily and I found myself growing men- 
tally sluggish—there was nothing to fight for. 

Some time afterward, while dictating an 
article showing how the outsider could ac- 
complish certain things in connection with 
the stock market, the solution of this problem 
flashed across my mind. Here it was: 

1. The Public loses because it doesn’t know 
how to trade. 

2. It doesn’t know how because it 
ary: been shown. 

can start a publication designed to 
“show” the Public and if the Public is really 
benefited, I may make a dollar or so. 

The outcome was THE TICKERr’s first issue, 
which appeared in November, 1907, contain- 
ing the following “excuse for living”: 


to win and 


has 


Ninety-five per cent. of 


who speculate lose money—chiefly because they scarcely know the rudiments (much less 
the technique) of money-making in the market-place. 
In many other vocations the student is guided by text books, coached by experienced 


teachers, put through a regular course of training and serves 


launching out for himself. 


an apprenticeship before 


But the average man gains his knowledge of the markets from his daily newspaper and 
learns to swim the sea of speculation or investment by jumping overboard. 


Tue Ticker is bearish on the last 95 per cent. 


above mentioned. It believes that By 


collecting, selecting and boiling down all obtainable data on the subject and presenting 
it in oo ested form to its readers, this 95 can be hammered down toward the 90 mark. 


herefore, whatever may ap 
WILL THIS ARTICLE H 
MAN WHO READS IT? 


Our contemporaries occasionally touch this field. We propose to cover it. 
we will print the HOW of the markets. 


news, gossip, opinions ; 


Did the Public jump for THe Ticker when 
it appeared? By the Great Blue Pencil, NO! 
I had to bribe them with a $7 book to get 
them to read it for a year so they could de- 
cide at the end of that time whether or not 
they had been benefited! 


This has since proved to have been due not 
so much to THe Ticxer’s lack of merit (which 
my critics might claim), as to the fact that 
the American people as a whole are a nation 
of gamblers. In addition they did not real- 
ize what we were doing for them. Americans 
are, of course, business men, professional 
etc., and their gambling is generally 


men, 





ar on these pages will first be measured by this rule: 
LP PUT DOLLARS IN THE POCKET OF THE 


Others print 


done on the side as a cupiditous diversion; 
but this makes them none the less gamblers. 

The great mass of people interested in the 
stock market do not want to learn how to 
speculate or invest intelligently. They want 
to gamble. They want tips. They prefer to 
“take a chance” on your guess or theirs being 
right. 

Gambling is one of the strongest of human 
instincts and to endeavor to eliminate it by 
passing laws, closing stock exchanges or show- 
ing up the tricks of the trade is like trying 
to cure hunger by wiping out the bakeries 
and explaining that all food is adulterated. 

The passing of anti-lottery and anti-race 
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track laws has simply driven those engaged 
therein to other localities or obliged them to 
seek substitutes. The anti-speculative laws 
of Germany did not put an end to specula- 
tion. People evaded the laws or traded 
through foreign exchanges. Germany now 
admits her mistake. 

Make the manufacture, sale, owning. or 
playing of pianos immoral according to law 
and you'll have the people smuggling keys, 
strings and sounding boards into ships where 
they can reconstruct and enjoy the instru- 
ments. Forbidden fruits are the sweetest. 

Would any number of legal restrictions have 
kept you from publishing Everybody's if you 
really wanted to do it? 

Neither Tue Ticker nor the writer are in 
favor of gambling—in stocks or anything else 
—but we claim that you cannot cure it by 
legislation. 

You say Everybody's is “agin’ Margin 
Gambling because it is not fair to the gam- 
bler,” and ask Tue Ticker if it has any influ- 
ence to “turn it that way.” THe TICKER is 
against gambling im stocks, and by gambling 
in stocks, we mean buying or selling stocks 
without the use of intelligent foresight. The 
amount of margin employed is incidental and 
has no bearing as regards ethics or legitimacy. 

This is how Tue Ticker is using its influ- 
ence, a policy which Everybody's, if it really 
has the interests of its readers at heart, will 
do well to follow: 

Tue Ticker believes that the so-called Wall 






“Everybody's” poor 
emaciated little Stock 
Exchange Tabby 


“EVERYBODY’S” 
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Street evil can be remedied only by working 
toward the education of the individual. 

The man who is gambling without intelli- 
gent foresight should be induced to employ 
this foresight. 

The speculator who is using foresight 

should be taught to improve his methods and 
safeguard his commitments. 
_ People generally should be warned that 
investment is “the placing of capital in a more 
or less permanent way, mainly for the in- 
come to be derived therefrom.” 

Tue Ticker claims that the Public draws its 
inspiration chiefly fron. what it reads in the 
newspapers and that most newspaper finan- 
cial columns are written by men of little or 
no fundamental or technical knowledge; that 


‘such columns are historical rather than prog- 


nosticative and are of practically no educa- 
tional value. Therefore, Tne TICKER is work- 
ing for a better class of material in the news- 
papers and is trying to induce brokerage 
houses to place educational literature in the 
hands of their clients. 

THe Ticker claims that one brief article 
which will ‘rouse men to think for themselves 
and speculate intelligently and on their own 
judgment is worth more to the public than all 
the muckraking anti-Wall Street articles 
printed since the earth was watered and the 
Ark was floated. 

Tue Ticker claims that people who cannot 
operate on their own judgment should not do 





* The Cotton Kitty 
$536,000,000 





The Amerison Retroad Kip 
Two Billion Dollars Large 
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so at all; and that the real “Poison of the 
Street” is the Tip, regardless of its source. 


Now if Everybody's really wishes to aid its 
readers, it will first cultivate the acquaintance 
of men like Mr. Morgan (whom you so ad- 
mire), his partners and those of other repre- 
sentative banking houses, the majority of 
whom I have found readily approachable and 
willing to comply with any reasonable request 
for information. 

Everybody's will then familiarize itself with 
the better element among Stock Exchange 
members. It will find that the big decent 
majority of men in Wall Street have lon 
been in the habit of “turning the rascals out” 
as soon as discovered; that the A. O. Brown 
concern was forced out and that many a Stock 
Exchange seat which quietly changes hands 
is sold under compulsion, owing to certain 
irregularities uncovered in secret session. 

Everybody's will realize that, even if 95 
er cent. is a fair estimate of the Public who 
lose, less than 5 per cent. stay at it long 
enough to “go broke.” Bradstreet’s figures 
bear this out. 

Everybody's will learn that a few nuisances 
on the shores of an ocean do not convert it 
into a cess-pool. 

That manipulation can only be conducted 
effectively when the opposing side (the Pub- 
lic) has not been educated to benefit thereby. 

That the best way for Everybody's to aid in 
checking gambling and manipulation is for it 
to disseminate educational, not iconoclastic 
literature. 
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That, if manipulation, trickery and other 
abuses exist in the Stock Exchange, the pro- 
portion from any standpoint is no greater 
than that in, say, the publishing business, 
where manipulation of circulation figures and 
other means of deception are so generally 
practiced as to be the accepted rule. 

That statements showing $180,000,000 “eat- 
en up” every year “before anybody on the 
outside wins” or “picks up a cent of profit” 
(see your advertisement) are absurd on their 
face, and even if they were true, they would 
not compare with the following warnings 
which Everybody's might also sound: 

Don’t ever try to raise a bale of cotton be- 
cause, you see, last year’s “Cotton Kitty” was 
$536,000,000—three times greater than the 
“Wall Street Kitty.” 

And to think of building a few miles of 
railroad for profit would simply mean ruin— 
just look at the size of this “American Rail- 
road Kitty’—she’s $2,000,000,000 large (ac- 
cording to Poor’s Manual)—eleven times 
more voracious than Everybody's poor, emaci- 
ated little Stock Exchange Tabby. 

Altogether, Mr. Ridgway, THe Ticker be- 
lieves you would do well to let the Hughes 
Committee’s report be the basis for whatever 
adjusting is necessary in Wall Street, and that 
Everybody's should fall in line with certain 
other highly respected magazines in its own 
class, which are now serving their readers and 
themselves by imparting knowledge of what 
is right and true in speculation and invest- 
ment. 

Yours very truly, 





Peeve 
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rer 


Is there any point in connection with the science, methods or customs of the various’ markets which 
you would like to have elucidated? If g0, write questions briefly and they will be answered in this col- 
umn or otherwise. If personal reply desired, enclose stamped envelope. Address Inquiry Department. 

Ee” We do not give advice or opinions upon securities or probable market movements. 


DITOR of Tue TIcKER: 
Dear: Sir: 
As a reader of THe Ticker I 


take the liberty of asking a 
little advice, after havi made an 
unenviable record in the field of invest- 
ment and speculation. 

I happen to be one of those unfor- 
tunates who read Mr. Lawson’s Ev- 
erybody’s articles, and without ques- 


tioning the truth of his statements I 





went ahead blindly and put all my 
Savings into his infamous “Trinity” 
scheme. When the panic came I 
saved what I could out of the collapse 
in the price of this “stock,” but with- 
al the loss represented about $2,000. 
The money I had left I took to a high- 
ly recommended Stock Exchange 
house, but instead of investing in a. 
standard stock I was again unfortu- 
nate in being advised to put my sa- 
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vings into a curb mining stock, but 
after holding the shares for several 
months without an opportunity to get 
_ out even and being out of the country 
at the time, my brother thought it 
advisable to sell same, and did so, ta- 
king one more loss. 

Meanwhile I had saved a consider- 
able portion of my salary, which I 
forwarded to. my brokers together 
with a discretionary order to trade for 
me, and inside of three weeks received 
word that the operations so conducted 
showed a loss of $918, the trades made 
having all been closed out. Finally 
I decided to come home and straighten 
matters out, but my own efforts have 
been merely a repetition of previous 
experiences; everything I touched 
seemingly going contrariwise, and this 
in spite of what I considered to be 
carefully made plans on my part. 
When a stop loss was used the stock 
I was long of as a rule reacted suffi- 
cient to catch me, and altogether my 
experience has been most discourag- 
ing. From my observation, brokers 
as a rule get very bearish at or near 
the bottom of the market, and ex- 
tremely bullish towards the top, and 
it is to this fact that I can attribute 
many of my losses. ‘ 

In view of the circumstances, would 
it not be better for me to cease further 
attempts to recover part of my losses? 
From my introduction to the stock 
market through what appears to me 
now as the designedly misleading and 
dishonest advertising campaign of 
Boston’s , I have lost 
in various ways a sum representing 
between $4,000 and $5,000, and find 
myself left with about $350 as a result 
of 13 years’ labor. It is therefore with 
the object of securing your valued ad- 
vice as to how under the circumstances 
the sum remaining could be most ad- 
vantageously used in recovering at 
least a small percentage of my losses, 
and with apologies “for troubling you 
in the matter, I am, 

Very truly yenre, 





F. R. 


Answer.—Your experience is char- 
acteristic of many thousands of people 
who endeavor to operate without first 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject 
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and making sure that they are fitted 
for the work. 

Your letter shows that you have 
been operating on everyone’s_ ideas 
but your own. First, you did what 
Lawson advised; then what your 
broker advised. Your brother then 
“thought it advisable” and sold for 
you. Next you threw the entire re- 
sponsibility on a discretionary broker. 
Then you bought at the top and sold 
at the bottom, on your broker’s advice. 
Your plans may have been, in the lat- 
ter instance, what you considered care- 
fully laid; but you were doubtless in- 
fluenced to abandon or depart from 
them on your broker’s recommenda- 
tions. 

We might say a lot about Lawson, 
the brokers and the discretionary 
houses, but that would not help get 
your money back. By this time it 
must be fully evident that other peo- 
ple cannot be depended upon to re- 
cover your money, so let us see how 
you can do it yourself. 

Begin by resolving never to make 
another transaction that is not based 
on self-evident facts. In other words, 
ignore all tips, advice or opinions. 

Put your $350 in the strongest trust 
company you can find, so that it will 
bring in a little interest, and you can 
draw a check for it at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

Then go about your business till a 
panic comes along. If you are not 
tamiliar with the signs of approaching 
panics, and the most advantageous 
time for making purchases, read the 
story entitled “A Specialist in Pan- 
ics,” in Vol. 2 of THe Ticker. This 
shows exactly how to proceed, also 
how a small capital developed into a 
fortune by following the plan of buy- 
ing only at such times. It will also 
pay you to read Burton’s “Financial 
Crises” and Hall’s “How Money is 
Made in Security Investments,” as 
well as the other bound volumes of 
Tue TICKER. 

When a panic arrives buy outright 
all you can pay for of the stock which 
appears at the top of the list in our 
Bargain Indicator. Had you done this 
in the last panic your capital would 
have doubled several times by now. 
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These figures are based on sworn 
statements of earnings and represent 
no one’s opinion. 

Do not go to your broker’s office 
but when the time comes place the 
order with your trust company to buy 
the stock for you, receive it, and have 
it transferred to your name. This is 
safer for you, as the trust company 
does not pay for the stock until it ar- 
tives, so you take no risk of the bro- 
ker’s failure. Panics are ticklish times 
in the brokerage business, and your 
broker will preter to deal with an in- 
stitution on such occasions. 

When you have the certificate, lock 
it up in your safe deposit box and go 
about your business again. Stay away 
from the market. Never look at a 
ticker, and above all don’t go into a 
broker’s office. In about a year or so, 
you will wake up some fine morning 
and find your capital has increased 50 
per cent. or 100 per cent. or (as in the 
case described on p. 72, vol. 4), per- 
haps 500 per cent. You can then have 


your trust company sell the stock for 
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you and credit your account with the 
proceeds. 

Then attend to your regular busi- 
ness while waiting for another panic. 
Don’t let anyone switch you off this 
plan. You have been easily influenced 
in the past. Resolve not to be in fu- 
ture. When tips begin to float around 
take to the woods. When Lawson ad- 
vertises for suckers, practice yawning. 

Learn all you can about the market. 
Figure values and earnings for your- 
self by getting a copy of “Moody’s 
Analyses of Railroad Investments,” 
so that each time you trade you will 
know more about it than before. Study 
past booms so as to know when it is 
best to sell. 

The “Record of a Successful Ac- 
count” described in our June number, 
shows how a trader starting with $945 
in May, 1905, made about $5,500 net 
in four years. You may not do so 
well, or you may do better. At any 
rate don’t quit, especially when you 
have in hand the acorn which is ca- 
pable of producing an oak. 


ee eeeeeeeaeaend 


W. B.—Consolidated Exchange seats are 
selling at approximately $500. To gain mem- 
bership, one must have from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 of free capital over and above the cost 
of his seat. He must also bear a good repu- 
tation and be vouched for by two members 
of the Exchange who know all about him, 
his past record and connections. The Ex- 
change is very careful as to the admission 
of new members and it would be necessary 
for you to furnish unquestioned references. 
The initiation fee is $500, the dues are $100 
a year and the gratuities amount to about 
$250, which includes $6.50 assessment on the 
death of each old member. This, however, 
carries with it no insurance in favor of pres- 
ent purchasers of seats, but the assessments 
are credited to the account of the latter 
and at his death are paid over to his es- 
tate, with 4 per cent interest added. Seats 
can be purchased from the Secretary of the 
Exchange. 

It is difficult to say whether you would 
secure better results by trading on the floor 
of the Consolidated or in the office of a 
N. Y. Stock Exchange house. You may not 
be adapted to floor trading; you may be un- 
able to stand the excitement of the floor 
and the physical strain resulting from this 
work, as described in Vols. 1 and 2 of THE 
Ticker. On the other hand, you might be 
highly successful operating from the office 
of a Stock Exchange house. The advan- 
tages of the floor are that you have no com- 


mission to pay, no Office expenses, and you 
are close to the market. 

In trading from an office you must not 
only pay commissions, but stand the de- 
lays in transmission of your orders and the 
execution of them by your broker. We 
think it might pay you to try trading on 
the Consolidated for a while, operating in 
10-share lots and keeping a close record of 
the number of points made or lost. If you 
cut your losses short and let your profits 
run, you should do well, but if you take big 
losses and overload, you will unquestionably 
go broke. Many successful operators on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange began by following 
the above plan on the Consolidated floor. 
There is a ready enough market for small 
lots on the Consolidated. We do not think 
you ought to consider trading in large lots 
until you have had say a year’s practice in 
which you have come out successfully. 

W. E. M.—Your proposed plan has some 
s0od points and a great many weak ones. 
The market has several trends, from 
the long swing that runs through two or 
three years, down to the little daily one, 
two or three point swings. You should 
make up your mind whether you are trad- 
ing for the daily swing or the ten-day 
swing, or the 30-day swing... The idea of 
trading on the stock of largest volumes is 
all right, but we would suggest that you 
make sure this is the stock which also has 
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the biggest swing. For example, Steel is 
often traded in to a larger extent than 
Reading or Union Pacific, but the two latter 
stocks usually move three points to Steel's 
one point. Our Tape Reading series ex- 
plains the difference in the selection of 
stocks having the widest movement. Your 
plan of buying on dips when the average 
movement of 20 stocks has advanced one 
point, is not definite enough for you to act 
upon. There is no use taking indications of 
20 stocks and then trading in one stock. 
The idea of buying when the line of resist- 
ance is broken through is all right, but 
this and your other rules have so many 
loose ends in them that we advise you to 
get your proposition down finer before at- 
tempting to trade on it. For instance, you 
say: “Double when chances of winning are 
more than ordinary.” This leaves too much 
to judgment. Do not try to mix brains with 
a mechanical system. Make your system 
purely mechanical, or operate it entirely up- 
on judgment. 

W. F. R.—We advise you not to trade at 
all until you have made a thorough study 
of the business of speculation and invest- 
ment. This may be accomplished by pro- 
curing all books and other publications re- 
lating to the subject. They will give you 
the experience of others. After absorbing 
them, which by the way should take several 
months, or a year or two, work out a code 
of your own—a definite plan which you pro- 
pose to follow and try it out on paper for 
several months more. 

Speculation is a business which has to be 
learned, the same as any other business or 
profession. 

If you bought 400 shares of Erie common 
at 22 on a 10 point margin and sold at 29 
your total profits would be 
Less commission % per cent 

on 800 shares $10 
Tax on sale 
Interest 


$1892? 
Your margin would not be encroached 


upon if you made a profit. Do not make the 
mistake of plunging into speculation with- 
out first having acquired a knowledge of 
the subject. That is the way the majority 
of people do and it explains why 95 per cent 
of them lose. You can get a’ better idea 
from back volumes of this magazine than 
from any other books we know of, because 
it is devoted to just that purpose—educa- 
ting people up to right methods. 


Cc. & M.—It seems to us that the young. 


man mentioned would do well to call on 
some of the high grade investment houses, 
tell them that he has decided to go into the 
business and endeavor to hire himself out 
to them on their terms, even if he has to 
work for nothing for a while. If he can 
come to New York, he might stand a fair 
chance to get in with some of the big 
houses, but there is no guarantee unless he 
were willing to work for nothing until he 
proved himself capable. or unless he could 
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start with an alieacy established circle of 
friends from whom he could obtain some 
business. He might also get in touch with 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
who runs a correspondence school of in- 
vestments and is in personal touch with 
many bond houses and bond salesmen. 
There is an unlimited field for a man of 
ability in this line. A good salesman can 
establish a clientele and in the course of 
time, if he can raise capital, go into busi- 
ness for himself. 


W. S. R.—The bases of the figures given 
in our Bargain Indicator are found in the 
Sworn Reports filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission monthly by every 
railroad in the country. Your idea that 
earnings are put out with the intent to de- 
ceive investors is altogether wrong. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has juris- 
diction over every road doing a business 
between states. Under the recent law rail- 
road officials take their oaths to the re- 
quired statements. In fact, beyond a cer- 
tain amount of padding or “burving” earn- 
ings in the road, we think American rail- 
road statistics can be absolutely relied upon. 
Alton has always been a high-class prop- 
erty. Its common stock formerly sold at 
160 or thereabouts and paid 8 per cent for a 
number of years. Mr. Harriman watered 
it but the property is surely no worse fo 
having many millions poured into it for 
improvement purposes. 


R. T. A.—Replying to your recent inquiry 
it is best for you to file your claim with 
the receiver. If you have securities as mar 
gin any brokerage house will pay your debit 
balance for you and take them up. It may 
be necessary to retain a lawyer in this case 
to see that your interests are protected. 
Your understanding of our opinion in this 
matter is correct. It is always best to have 
your broker acknowledge receipt of securi- 
ties and state that he is holding them as 
margin, but in order to make them avail- 
able the broker would probably require your 
written permission to hypothecate them. 
Otherwise he would not be able to use 
them as collateral in his loans. 

F. J. D—Annual reports of railroad and 
industrial companies may be had from the 
companies direct by writing to the secre- 
tary. Reports are also published in the 
“Chronicle,” publication address Front and 
Pine streets, N. Y. Subscription price $10 
a year. Benton’s Railroad and Industrial 
Guides can be had free from almost any 
up-to-date brokerage house. The “Chron- 
icle” also publishes foreign trade figures 
and bank clearings. Immigration figures 
may be procured from the Immigration Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. Roger W. Babson, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., makes a business of 
compiling all these fundamental statistics. 
We suggest that you communicate with 
him. 

J. C. 8—The Evansville & Terre Haute 
R. R. Co. informs us that the books closed 
September 15th last for two dividends pay- 
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able October 15th (2% per cent) and April 
15 (2% per cent). As your purchase was 
made after September 15th, you therefore 
are not entitled to the April dividend. This 
is a very unusual proceeding, but it looks 
as though you were frozen out. 

We cannot advise you as to your selling 
the bonds in question. We never give an 
opinion on such matters. Moody’s Manual 
contains full information regarding Dering 
Coal Co. This Manual also has a monthly 
supplement in which the latest announce- 
ments will be found. 


X. Y. Z—Nelson’s Wall Street Library 
consists of the A B C of Wall Street, The 
Anatomy of a Railroad report, The Theory 
of Stock Exchange Speculation, The A B 
C of Banks and Banking, and the A B 
C of Stock Speculation. We cannot recom- 
mend any of these books excepting The 
“Anatomy” and The A B C of Stock Specu- 
lation. We can supply whatever is desired 
among these or other financial books. Why 
not come in some day and look over all the 
publications we handle? 


Cc. C. C.—The best way to inform your- 
self on Denver & Rio Grande is to con- 
sult Moody’s or Poor’s Manual or the 
Chronicle. These publications will be found 
in your banker’s or broker’s office. It would 
be well also to write to the secretary of 
the company, 195 Broadway, New York, for 
a copy of the last annual report. This con- 
tains exhaustive data. We could not sup- 
ply the required information by correspond- 
ence. 

E. M. C.—Judging from your letter and 
the circular which you enclosed, your ac- 
count is in the hands of a swindler. We 
suggest that you immediately secure the 
services of a competent and reliable at- 
torney and threaten this party with crim- 
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inal proceedings if your money is not im- 
mediately returned. 

W. H. J—We cannot recommend your 
having anything to do with the firm of 
* * * nor any other house which deals 
in “Puts and Calls” not issued or endorsed 
by stock exchange houses. Vol. I of THE 
TicKER contains articles explaining the 
advantages of trading by the use of privi- 
leges. . 

H. C. C.—This magazine is designed to 
assist people who really wish to know the 
scientific methods which are employed by 
the most successful speculators and inves- 
tors. Doubtless, therefore, our bound vol- 
umes will help you more than any other 
set of books. . 

S. M. V.—We expect the articles on in- 
vestments regarding the Y. M. C. A. lectures 
will run practically the balance of the year. 
We may also add certain lectures which 
are being given in the New York University 
course this season. © 

J. J. F.—The Orange Judd “Farmer” is 
published at Chicago. Litson & Maxwell’s 
interest table can be had by addressing that 
firm at 66 Broadway, New York. See ad- 
vertisement in March TIcKER. 

M. 8S. N.—We consider Thomas Gibson the 
best in his particular field. C. P. Asbury, of 
25 Broad street, New York, works along 
different lines and is very successful. 

J. a. A—The article by Watts in the No- 
vember, ’07, issue was originally published 
under the title of “Speculation as a Fine 
Art.” 

D. A. B.—Walker’s Copper Letter in The 
Boston Commercial, a weekly, is probably 
the best publication devoted to copper 
mines and stocks. 

T. T.—Gold movements are explained in 
Vol. 3, No. 6. Bank of England notes are 
given in payment. 


New Publications 


Gipson’s MANUAL FoR 1909.—This work 
is a compilation of capitalization, earn- 
ings, dividends, price movements, etc., of 
the principal railroad securities, many of 
which have been treated in Mr. Gibson's 
special letters throughout the past year. 
A unique feature is the introduction 
of charts, showing at a glance the stock 
market’s history of the various issues—a 
great help and time saver to the student of 
price movements. There is also included 
a vast amount of miscellaneous, up-to-date 
information pertaining to the various prop- 
erties, including names of officers and direc- 
tors; date of annual meetings; details of 
recent reorganizations; changes of policy; 
new properties acquired; recent or contem- 
plated mergers; traffic alliances and affilia- 


tions; new extensions and terminals; securi- 
ties owned or controlled; real estate hold- 
ings; recent statements; plans under con- 
templation for the redemption of bonds or 
changing the character or quantity of the 
capitalization; recent authorization of new 
stock; bond sales; interest payments; re- 
ceiverships and foreclosures; dividends and 
egrnings and policy of officers thereto; vot- 
ing trusts; general business outlook; out- 
put and stocks of commodities produced or 
dealt in; orders on hand; physical condi- 
tion; improvement of plants; labor troubles; 
Public Service Commission’s orders; gov- 
ernment suits; other litigation and recent 
court decisions and mandates; advances or 
reductions in rates, etc. Price $5. Gibson 
Publishing Co., N. Y. 


If you wish to be placed in touch with a responsible house, write THE 
TICKER, stating whether you are contemplating investment or speculation ; 
what amount you have for investment, or in what size lots you wish to deal. 


Allo state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if you 


have any preference in this regard. 








